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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

fYNHE Italian successes on the Isonzo front surpass in interest 

and importance every other military event of the week. 
We heartily congratulate our Ally on a great military feat accom- 
plished in difficult country and under many incidental disadvan- 
tages, such as the lack of water on the Carso. General Cadorna’s 
triumph on the Southern Carso was a brilliant method of celebrating 
the second anniversary of his country’s entry into the war. On 
Wednesday week the new attack began after an intense bombard- 
ment lasting ten hours, in which we are glad to know that ten 
British batteries of artillery did valuable service. During that 
one day more than nine thousand Austrian prisoners were taken, 
including three hundred officers. 








Austrian positions of considerable importance between Kostan- 
jevica and the sea were quickly taken. Heights that had once 
seemed almost inaccessible to the Italians were abandoned by the 
Austrians, who had not time always to destroy the guns which they 
could not remove. On Thursday week the Italians took another 
thousand prisoners. The Austrian Commander-in-Chief tried to 
relieve the pressure on the Southern Carso by launching attacks 
farther north, near Kostanjevica, and much farther north in the 
Gorizia district. All these schemes failed. With special pleasure 
we record the unexpected news that British monitors in the Gulf of 
Trieste have been co-operating with the Italians. -The monitors 
have been shelling the rear of the Austrian positions, paying par- 
ticular attention to the railway and aircraft stations. 


After four days’ fighting on the Carso the Italians had captured 
two lines of Austrian defences, and the Austrians were evidently 
becoming greatly concerned for the safety of Trieste. The third 
and last Austrian line on the present defensive position contains 
the massive and formidably protected Hermada Ridge, where the 
bulk of the Austrian artillery is posted for the defence of Trieste. 
The Italians are on the slopes of the Hermada, and it will be a very 
hard place to take ; but positions as strong, if not stronger, in natural 
advantages have already fallen. The slackening of the battle 
means that the Italian guns are being brought up, and when they 
are placed we shall see. The Austrians say that they have taken 
thirteen thousand prisoners. That may or may not be true. What 
is certain is that the Italians have taken nearly twenty-four thousand 
since May 14th, and about forty guns. 


There has been a lull on the Western front. It is sure to be 
succeeded by another storm, but this week there is little to record 
measured by the standards with which the titanic fighting in France 
has made us familiar. One fact, however, must be mentioned. Our 
flying men have done exceedingly well. Last Sunday, for instance, 
the Germans lost thirteen aeroplanes and ten others were driven 
down out of control. Only three of our machines did not return that 
day. The Germans would like nothing better of course than to 
succeed with the obvious military device of diverting our attention 
from this great struggle for supremacy in the air at the front now 
going decisively in our favour. Air raids on this country are the 
Primary means of trying to divert our attention. 
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The Kaiser was in an intelligibly piano mood when he addressed 
his troops on the Arras front recently. The words of the speech 
were reported in Thursday’s papers. No longer did he speak of 
gigantic annexations and glorious indemnities. He told his suffering 
soldiers that the question how long the war would last was in God's 
hands.—We can understand that he is now glad to disclaim respon- 
sibility.—He explained that he could appreciate the zeal of the 
French in defending their country, but he could not appreciate 
the motive of the Englishman. “He is merely fighting, stubborn 
and tenacious as he is, to increase his might at German expense.” 
After eloquently thanking the troops for their endurance, the Kaiser 
ended: “So I leave you once more at the front [where he always 
leaves them]. It is now a matter of holding out, however long it 
lasts. Meanwhile your comrades at sea are cutting the vital 
arteries of the enemy.” 

A most agreeable comment on the Kaiser’s remark about cutting 
our vital arteries is provided by the Admiralty return, issued on 
Wednesday night, of our losses from submarines, The losses of 
our merchantmen were lower than in any of the fourteen weeks 
with which the returns have dealt. It is true that all but one of 
nineteen vessels lost last week were of the large type—over 1,600 
tons—but unless it should have miraculously happened that most 
of these vessels were of quite exceptional size, the evidence points to 
a distinct lessening of the submarine peril. Mr. Lloyd George 
prepared us for this good news last week. But of course there is 
not the remotest excuse for not continuing to be as economical 
as possible in the consumption of food. However much the balance 
between the Navy and the enemy’s submarines may improve, the 
fact remains—sce the French Minister of Marine’s speech last week— 
that in the first four months of this year the Germans sunk 2,400,000 
tons of shipping. That is more than the total output of the world 
in new ships for the whole of last year. 


M. Kerensky, the Russian Minister of War, has been visiting 
the Russian Armies in the field and trying to convince the soldiers 
of the necessity of a new offensive. There is no doubt that the 
Russian Government most sincerely recognize that if Germany 
should not be beaten such a powerful anti-democratic influence 
would be kept alive in the world as would undermine the whole 
of the newly won Russian liberties. The will to renew the offensive 
is there, but a paralysis has fallen upon some Departments and the 
discipline of the soldiers in several places has disappeared. We 
read of the soldiers uncoupling trucks for the front, leaving their 
posts, and setting an example that is infectious. The Congress 
of Delegates from the front, however, have demanded more muni- 
tions in a set of resolutions—somewhat contradictory—which also 
demand a speedy end to the “ international carnage.” The hopes 
of a Russian offensive are by no means dead. General Brussiloff 
has said that he is ready. The wise and burning appeal of General 
Smuts to the Russian democracy, and the forthcoming appeal from 
President Wilson, will no doubt have their effect. 


We can say little about the Sociulist Congress at Stockholm to 
disenss terms of peace, as it is still uncertain what countries will 
be represented. The French Socialists have taken an unexpected 
step in wishing to be represented. German and Russian Socialists 
are already on the scene. Both in Britain and France strong 
protests have been made against the idea of granting passports to 
Socialists to attend such a Congress. Our own view is that, as 
Russian Socialists have issued invitations to the Socialists of other 
countries, the Government need not forbid any one to go. We 
have nothing to be afraid of, or to appear to be afraid of. Let 
the Socialists discuss the fashionable formula of ** No annexations 
and no contributions.”” We shall be astounded if they can agree. 
If they do agree, they will have thrown some light on the whole 
matter. It is impossible to get justice done without (1) forcing 
Germany to make reparation; (2) allowing the local majority in 
every disputed territory to decide what Government shall rule 
over them. But this involves what some one will call “ annexa- 





tion,” as we have explained in a leading article. 
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. The hospital ship ‘ Dover Castle,’ formerly a Union-Castle liner, 
was torpedocd aud sunk without warning in the Metliterranean | 
last Saturday. She was struck by a torpalo at 6 p.m., and again 
by another torpédo-at.6/30 p.m. Wpidently-the-Gerniags want)to 
wake quite sure that ao hospital ship, sho@ld enjoy the! benefit of 
any doubt. All the wounded :and sitkand/the hegpital, stafis.werc 
saved, but six members of the crew are missing—probably ‘killed 
by the explosious. 

A daylight rail “by a large squadron of German acroplanes— 
the first. raid of anything like this magnitude—oceurred on thie 
evening of Friday week. “It is believed that there were at least 
sixteen acroplanes. Those who heard them overhead when they 
were travelling fast compared the noise of their engines with that 
of Zeppelins. The chief damage was done at Folkestone, which 
was approached from the north-west after a sweep inland. Not 
many peeplo saw tho aeroplanes, which were at an enormous height. 
‘We. regret to say that 76 persons were killed (including 27 women 
and 23 ebildren) and 174 injured: (including 43 women and 19. 
children). A few of the injured afterwards diced. ‘Three of the 
German aeroplanes were destroyed by our machines. over the sea 
during their return journey. It is obvious that guns can do little 
wgainst acroplanes at a height of about 15,000 feet. Only aero- 
planes can subdue aeroplanes undcr these conditions. 


‘Though most-of the newspapers, greatly to their eredit, took a 
perfectly reasonable and unsensational line'in regard to the raid, 
we regret to say that the Times and Daily Mail both showed signs 
of that .cxcitable and neurasthenic mood which was observable 
during the raid on the Midlands a yearago. Tor example, the Times 
in its first-leading article on Monday declared that the raids can and 
will be repeated‘on a scale amounting to “invasion.” That is of 
course exactly what cannot, and therefore will not, occur. There 
may be the same kind of “ tip-and-run”’ raids, and occasionally 
bombs dropped more or less at a venture will find lucky billets. It 
és indeed just a toss.up whether a raid turns out like the Zeppelin 
raid on the Kast. Coast a few days ago, which ended in the death 
ef only one man and .one horse, or like that on Folkestone. 
What is certain is that nothing which could justify the word 
* invasion,” if used in its normal sense, will take place from the 
tky during the present war. 


The 7'imes goos on to indulge in an orgy of pessimism, and insists 
that beyond all question the Germans knew precisely where they 
were going and when they were there. They may, we are told, 
only have killed shopping people, “ but the fact reniains that their 
principle objectives were. essentially of military importance,” and 
that the plan for attaining them “‘ was most carefully conceived and 
earried out.”’ If this means anything, it means that the Germans 
might do seme terrible piece of damage to an arsenal, or an explosive 
factory, or so forth. No doubt they could; but that of course has 
been open to them ever since the beginning of the war, and yet they 
have never succeeded in doing it, What is.more, they have never 
made a great coup at the front, though they have tried very hard. 
‘Tbe truth is that in any caso we are much better off here than 
they are at the front,.where bombing is going on perpetually on 
both sides, We are in no special danger at home, and such 
danger as there is is of the kind that has got to be endured 
hevause it can’t be curcd. 


The T'ines appears to have been so darkly delighted with its use 
i the word “invasion” that it employs it again in its sceond 
paragraph,-and devlares that the aeroplane is “ the really formidable 
instrument of invasion.” We are next told that ‘ seventeen 
enemy machines, probably divided into three parties, took part in 
Friday's raid.’ Then comes an awful warning. ‘“ We must look 
forward, as we have often said before, to the possibility of invasions 
in which this number may be multiplied manifold, and in which 
the objectives may be even more important.” No doubt people of a 
naturally gloomy temperament do look forward to events of this 
kind, and perhaps after all “look forward” is the right phrase. 
if the Germans employ their aeroplanes by the hundred in 
“invading” us, their airmon will be withdrawn from doing us 
serious mischief at the front, and we shall have things our own way 
there, That will be a great.score, and well worth any damage or 
anxiety caused here. 


The 7 imes then gocs on to put the culminating misfit suggestion 
on its treatment of the subject by declaring—which is no 
doubt true per se—that anti-aircraft guns are of very little use, 
and insisting that we must have “ well-organized aerial patrols.” 
That we must seek out and destroy the German acroplanes wherever 
they are to be found is of couxse perfectly sound, but we take very 
strong objection to the suggestion of “ organized aerial patrols.” 
That in effect, if not in name, means the evil nayal heresy of keeping 


your ships to guard your coasts instead of sending them to via 
the.enemy’s vessels. Upon the inguendoes.ead suggestions of the 
Bimesx that warning should have been given we do not intend to 
amber, Aor we know none of the/facts. (We gan only say that jf 
sPreper provision has not beom made for listemingyposts, it ought to be 


Whe Daily Mail, following or leatling the“Times (we cannot 8a 
which), published a “leader” on Monday headed ““Tnvasion by 
‘the Air,” in which we are told, precisely as in the Times, that “ 
acroplane, and not the Zeppelin, is the really dangerous air,invader 
We ere also informed that there were seventeen high-powered 
planes, divided into three squadrons, and again we are warned 
that “there is no reason why similar raids should not-be attempted 
by 160 or 170 machines, or by 1,600 or 1,700, or some day in the 
not very, remote future by 16,000 or by 17,000 of such engings,of 
destruction.” That is getting on at a fine rate indeed. Eveniin 
London it would almost be a case of one bomb, one baby. 





But though at first one is inclined to be, as the Daily Mail meansone 
to be, depressed by this grim picture of 17,000 planes circling round 
one’s devoted head, a little reflection will enable the householderty 
ask, almost without: a break in his voice, whether it would not bs 
wiser of the enemy to employ the 17,000 aeroplanes at the front 
in destroying our fighting forces rather than in killing non-eom. 
batants here. -Some 170,000 bombs. dropped over General Haig’s 
army would soon. reduce.it once more to contemptible proportions, 
The Datly Mail's last suggestion for keeping the Germans away js 
that we should follow their plan of dotting Karlsruhe with a number 
of French and British officer prisoners, including members of the 
Royal Flying Corps and.our Naval Air Service. We are at once 
to abandon the practice of keeping our German prisoners far from 
scenes of peril. Indeed, at this thought of practical reprisals the 
Daily Mail indulges in an eloquent peroration: “ In other works, 
English men, women, and-children may be killed while Hun officers 
are ‘food-hogging ’ iy: safety to the extent of their very capacious 
digestions.” 


Finally,:the Daily Mail becomes.ironical: ‘* After all, we have 
only been at war‘ for less than three years, so we can hardly he 
expected to. understand that the life of a British father, mothe, 
or child is as. valuable as that of a comfortably housed enemy 
officer.” We suppose we.are poor-spirited creatures, but we prefer 
Nelson’s view of reprisals and .prisoners to that of the Daily 
Mail. ‘“ When.they become my prisoners I become their pn.- 
tector,” were Nelson’s words, 


Mr. Balfour concluded his most successful visit to the United 
States last week and crossed the border into Canada, profoundly 
impressed, as he told his Toronto audience on Saturday, with his 
American experiencps, which ‘had revealed to him the “funda- 
mental identities of thought, ‘fecling, aspirations, and outlook” 
that underlie the civilization of'the English-speaking peoples. In 
Canada, where he had‘ to address the Senate at Ottawa both ih 
French and in English, Mr. Balfour was able to take a still larger 
view of the civilization which is now fighting for its life. The 
English ‘and the Latin, as well as the Slav, peoples are united in 
their democratic principles, and they are waging war on autocracy. 
“* We have staked our last dollar on democracy,’’ said Mr. Balfour, 
“and if democracy fails, thon we are bankrupt.” It is not.an 
easy form of government, but if only we have faith in the principle, 
we shall overcome any difficulties. 


Mr. Balfour was welcomed at Ottawa by Sir Robert Borden and 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who described England es “ the home,of 
Liberty and the terror of its enemies,” and said that Canada was 
never so proud of England asshe is to-day. We for our part have 
never been so proud of Canada as we are now. Her tremendow 
voluntary contributions in. men and money to the war, and the 
superb courage and skill of her troops at Ypres and the Somme aad 
Vimy, have delighted Englishmen and amazed the world. Me 
Balfour might well call the action of the Dominions, and the way 
in which they have all harmoniously co-operated with the Mother 
Country during the past three years, * a political miracle.” Germaty 
doubtless counted on their holding aloof ; the world-at large probably 
expected from them no more than a very Inkewarm participation ® 
the fray. ‘As itis, the Dominions have all willingly done their utmos 
for the Empire, and mean to go on to the end. 


The impatient people who ask: “ What is America doing to wi 
the war?” should be soothed by the impressive statement i* 
Tuesday’s papers. Within seven. weeks of declaring war, Amerie 
has adopted a-Sclective Draft law under-which the President may 
call up ‘two million young men to the colours. She has lent the 
Allies £150,000,000 and is prepering to lend much more, She hw 
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So 
sent destroyer flotillas to European waters, to fight the enomy 
submarines. She is sending a Regular division, a force of Marines, 
and nine regiments of Engineers to France, where the-Americans, 
including volunteers already serving, will then be one hundred 
thousand strong. She has despatched hundreds of doctors as the 
advance guard of a, skilled medical corps of ten thousand surgeons, 
with many nurses, to co-operate with the Allied hospital service, 
which sorely needs help. She has recruited nearly half-a-million 
men for her Regular Army and National Guard, and is already 
training forty thousand cadets as future officars, to say nothing of 
six thousand airmen. In short, America has made an astonishingly 
good start in her preparations for war, and has done far more than 
any one, seven weeks ago, would have thought possible. 





The President has made it clear that, like Lincoln, he will stand 
no nonsense from the agitators against conscription, whether they 
are German agents or Pacificists, or mere politicians fishing in 
troubled waters. Riots organized by the Peace Party in Chicago 
and other places have been suppressed, and the would-be peace- 
makers, who as usual are the first to resort to violence, are being 
prosecuted. Conspiracies to promote fresh disorders have been 
discovered in States as far apart as Virginia, Texas, and Washington 
by a vigilant police, and the Federal Courts will know how to deal 
with the offenders. It is highly improbable that Mr. Wilson will 
have to face anything so serious as the Irish riots in New York 
against the Draft which Lincoln put down by military force. He 
has less to fear from active opposition, whether honest or treason- 
able, than from the indifference and apathy of the inland States, 
whose people, like many Englishmen in the first year of the conflict, 
do not realize yet that America is at war. 





An example of the work of the German plotters in America is 
given by the Secretary of the Navy. He states that, despite the 
efforts of the Navy to keep their plans secret, the position and 
destination of the American destroyer flotillas recently sent to 
this side of the Atlantic were known in Germany. Possibly some 
of the Kaiser’s friends i Mexico could throw light on the incident, 
which will help the ordinary American citizen to understand the 
harm that may be done by espionage. 





M. Venizelos has definitely abandoned all hope of reconciliation 
with King Constantine. In an interview with the Times corre- 
spondent, he said that Constantine, “ having once been a King, 
has become no more than a party leader. Between him and us 
there is a gulf as deep as the gulf between you and Germany ; the 
causes of that gulf are the same and the prospects of reunion are 
not one whit the greater.” Admiral Condouriotis, M. Venizelos’s 
colleague, said bluntly: ‘ Neither in this world nor in the next 
will I have anything to do with King Constantine or his dynasty.” 
M. Averoff, a Minister in the Provisional Government, put the 
matter more plainly still by declaring that “ the dynasty of Con- 
stantine should, like the Turks, be turned bag and baggage out 
of Greece.” For our part, we do not understand how or why, after 
the fall of the Romanoffs, King Constantine has continued to 
impose on the patience of the Allies. To all intents and purposes, 
he is as much our enemy as King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 





A correspondent informs us that the Glasgow Herald of May 16th 
published a letter from a manufactu er of sweets who applied 
to the Ministry of Food for permission to use one hundredweight 
of malt which he had in his possession for the manufacture of toffee. 
The following is the answer he received to his application :— 

“* Ministry of Food, Grosvenor House, W., 
17th April, 1917. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 13th April, I am to say 
that you cannot be allowed to use your stock of one ewt. of malt 
for the manufacture of toffeo. You are recommended to sell it to 
# local brewer, if possible.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. WatTer Rvurr (for the Secretary).”’ 


We are sure our readers will agree that for official ineptitude | 


it would be difficult to find a parallel to this wonderful letter. 
Apparently at the Ministry of Food they consider that malt 
is much too precious to enter the mouths of ordinary men, 
women, or children. As James I. said when he finished the last 


morsel of the first pineapple that ever came into England, “ It is | 
@ fruit too delicious for a subject to taste of.” That is what they 


must think about malt at the Food Ministry. It is material too 
Precious for anybody but the local representative of the Sovereign 
Trade to taste of. Not even a poor hundredweight of the sublime 


Taw material could be spared for so plebeian a commodity as 
toffee! There is either a great courtier or a great wag loose at 
Grosvenor House, 





The problem of the miner and his beer has been during the past 
week exercising the minds of newspaper writers and readers—the 
immediate cause of this perturbation of spirit being a letter by a 
working collier, Mr. Meadows, who, it appears, won seventy tons 
of coal in nine shifts, and who declares that this feat could not 
possibly have been performed excapt on beer. So greatly moved 
was the Daily Mail by this disclosure of the intimate connexion 
between intoxicants and the fire on the hearth and in the kitchener 
that it went very near to proclaiming a kind of Holy War with 
“No Bzer: No Coal” inscribed on the banners of the faithful. 
It ended an impassioned “ leader ” on the subject by darkly hinting 
that “soms good might be done by the appointment of just one 
more Controller, let us say a Fad Controller.” 


We agree ; but we are afraid that his first victims would have to 
be the Ministry. After all, it was not “ fanatical’? advocates of 
War Prohibition like the Spectator, but the Minister of Agriculture, 
who told us that we had become a “beleaguered city.”” Again, it 
was the Prime Minister who declared that our reserves of wheat 
had never in all our history been so short, and others of his dis- 
tinguished colleagues who informed us that unless we made great 
sacrifices and put forth every possible effort to conserve our food 
supplies we might perish by famine. 





In view of these statements, what could be more natural or more 
reasonable than that loyal and Ministerially instructed persons 
like ourselves should suggest that we should only use grain and 
sugar and other foods for food purposes, and should point out 
that they ought not, while the shortage lasted, to be turned into 
what the Committee of the Royal Society had declared not to be 
food, except i1 a wholly Pickwickian sense? Now, however, 
if we are to believe Mr. Meadows and the Daily Mail and 
many other anti-faddists,’ these plain conclusions from 
Ministerial premisses are fads which require immediate sup- 
pression. We bow our heads in bewilderment. Apparently we 
| ought to have known that only Ministers have a right to draw 
conclus‘o1s, The rest of us must wait and ses, and not hastily 
assume that beleaguered cities stand in need of food conservation. 


“ec 


Assuredly one of the curiosities of the Food Shortage and 
Drink problem is to be found in the protean character of 
Beer. At the very boginning beer was discovered to be a kind 
of milk, and piteous appoals were made for the poor cow who must 
go hungry if there was to be no beer. ‘‘ No beer, no brewers’ offal ; 
no brewers’ offal, no milk from Blossom or Meadowsweet *’—so ran 
the idyllic formula! Next, beer appeared as a necessary way of 
getting rid of that somewhat dangerous and heating substance, 
malt. The controversy ‘What shall we do with our malt?” 
appeared, indeed, at one moment as likely to outrival the famous 
correspondence; ‘‘ Why do our children’s ears stick out ?” 





Next, beer somehow got hitched on to the Trade Union movement, 
and it was fiercely hinted that the Prohibitionists might have 
to be regarded as the very worst kind of “scab” or “ black- 
leg.”” Then beer suddenly appeared in the strange and beneficent 
réle of a sort of food insuranc>. Where should we be now 
if the thrifty browers had not accumulated in these islands a 
store of barley, some of which has actually been allowed to be 
used for food? Finally, as we sea from Mr. Meadows’s letter 
and the “leader” in the Daily Mail, beer has become a species 
of coal, or at any rate is translatable into terms of coal. Where 
beer will fetch up in the end we tremble to think. It is quite 
possible that the advocates of the national drink will finally insist, 
not on a compulsory price, but on a compulsory ration of beer. 
“* Two pints a day for all, rich and poor alike.” We trust, however, 
that there will be a clause for conscientious or bilious objectors, 
or at any rate an alternative drink of national importance. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson, it was announced on Wednesday, has 
gone on an important mission to Russia, and has been replaced 
in the War Cabinet by Mr. George Barnes, another very able 
representative of Labour. Mr. Henderson’s great personal influence 
among British Trade Unionists will be missed in these critical times, 
| but he will, with M. Albert Thomas, the French Socialist Minister 
| of Munitions, represent the Western Allies most efficiently at 
| Petrograd, where Labour and Socialism now control the Provisional 
| Government. Mr. Henderson and M. Thomas would not be where 
they are if they had not shown themselves practical men of affairs 
| as well as idealists, and they will do Russia a service if they can 
help her new rulers to translate their idealism into action. Fine 
sentiments are not enough, as Brissot and his fellows found to they 
cost in the Revolution of 1789. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR AND DISTRACTION. 


h AR is.like the conduct of life in general, If it were 
. possible to carry out literally certain eopybook rules 
as. to. strategy, tactics, and the combat, war would be the 
easiest thing in the.world. You would only have to say: 
“ This.is a case for the application of Rule 15,” and the trick 
would be done. In the same way, if we could obey absolute 
ropositions in regard to human conduct, men would need no 
Sisectors in the field of morals, There again you would only 
have to turn up the rule and go by it. As however Stevenson 
noted in a famous passage, when you come down to the details 
of life you find that henesty is not as easy as blind-man’s-buff. 
Pilate was not jesting, but in the deadliest and grimmest 
earnest, when he asked: “ What is truth?” In war the 
necessity for modifying fixed rules and tempering absolutism 
with opportunism is even more marked. One good, or apparently 
good, reason for deflecting his course of action comes huddling 
on another till the amazed strategist or tactician sees his 
imperative rule absolutely “ snowed under ” by exceptions due 
to necessity. Certain laws seemed absolutely immutable, 
and yet in practice he is always wistfully regarding them at 
a great. distance—fixing his eyes upon a beautiful marble 
model and making shapeless mud-pies as his nearest 
imitation ! 

Take the present position of the war. We are not pessimists 
ow any more than we have been in the past. On the contrary, 
we regard the general military situation as exceedingly good, 
in spite of our Russian anxieties, and believe that we never 
were in more prosperous case since the war began. And yet 
how far things are from the ideals of the student of the abstract 
principles of war! The greatest and most far-reaching of all 
these principles is that of prosecuting all military operations 
with the utmost possible vigour, and of not allowing any dis- 
tractions to deflect the Generalissimo’s hand from the main 
object. ‘‘ Concentrate, concentrate, concentrate ’—“* Engage 
the enemy more closely ”—‘ Never let yourself be dis- 
tracted by minor considerations.” These form the vade- 
mecum of the commander, and it might truly be said that, 
though no one has ever been able to reach these ideals in their 
completeness, the man who wins the war is the man who 
most nearly conforms to them. 

The victor’s palm goes in the last resort to him who keeps 
his hold on his enemy's throat when he is being stung in the 
face by a-swarm of wasps, or has his shins savagely hacked by 
some demon dwarf who has managed to creep in between the 
enemy’s legs. Both in our naval and military policy we see 
the evils of distraction, though let us say frankly that in a 
great many cases the ill effect of these distractions is not due 
either to our sailors and soldiers or to our statesmen, but to 
the overmastering force of circumstances. All that one can 
safely say on the point is: ‘ You will be certain to have a good 
many distractions of necessity, so don’t add to them and 
make them worse by allowing yourself.to be decoyed by a 
clever and desperate enemy into minor distractions, designed 
by him for the very purpose of keeping you off your main 
‘business.’ The Germans, in high cabal with the force of cir- 
cumstances, have proved themselves past-masters in the art 
of distraction. Take, for example, our force at Gaza. Enemy 
worries and threats in regard to the Canal and the invasion of 
Egypt. at last drove us to abandon what was probably the wiser 
policy of saying: ‘Waste your money and your strength and 
energy in the desert as much as you like. We shall always 
be ready for you when you get within six miles of the Canal.’ 
Instead of saying that, and sticking to it, we let the distraction 
get upon our nerves, and first let it make us keep too many 
troops in Egypt, and then engage in too successful and too 
fascinating a campaign over the El-Arish route. In that 
campaign we have no doubt accomplished marvellous things, 
and done what the Germans and Turks tried to do far better 
than they have done. But.all the same it was a distraction, 
as the enemy meant it to be. The Mesopotamian campaign, 
again, originated in clever enemy distractions based upon 
the misfortune that wo had arranged to obtain our petrol 
supply from wells in partibus infidelium. Greece, further, 
became a very cleverly engineered distraction of the 
enemy, and though Salonika must probably be put down 
to a “ necessarian ” account, it has had all the bad results of 
a distraction. 

No doubt all these distractions have got another side to 
them. When the whole history of the war comes to be 


written, we shall find, we feel sure, that they have proved: 





very heavy burdens to our enemy; but ‘then, although jt 
may sound-st to say so at the moment, the enemy hag 
been in the position of the weaker Power ever since the 
year of the war, and has therefore. been compelled to 
universal refuge. of the weaker against the stronger—the polj 
of distraction. If a man has got you by the throat and w; 
strangle you if he only holds on long enough, your 

is in distraction. You hack -his shins, bite his wrists hava 
a swarm of bees let loose on him, set his house and 
hayricks alight, and induce an urchin to shout “ Fire!” 
as loudly as possible. That is what Germany is doip, 
But she is doing it not because she is strong but became 
she is weak. 7 

If the enemy had not been weaker than we were at sea, 
they would never have put so much energy into submarines 
and have abandoned all attempt to beat us on the high seas, 
The submarine in the last resort is shin-hacking. Air raid; 
over these islands are an even better example. If the enemy 
had got command of the air, or saw any possibility of attaini 
it, they would not be such fools as to waste their bombs on 
open towns, or risk their airships in raids which, at the best 
only kill non-combatants, Of course, if we are foolish enough 
to use up aircraft wanted for the main purposes of the front 
in patrolling England—in a word, if we allow a few wasp-sti 
on our arms and neck to make us relax our grip on the enemy's 
throat—they have proved excellent instruments of war, If, 
however, we pay no attention to the stings, then the enemy 
has lost, not gained, by his policy of distraction. Distractions, 
in truth, are a gambler’s throw. If you are lucky, and the 
enemy has not got sticking-power, they may prove successful, 
as they did in the case of Frederick the Great. He lived 
and thrived on the policy of distractions and bluff. If 
however, we have self-respect and sanity enough not to be 
put off our game by distractions, we are bound to beat the 
distractor. 

The policy of distractions is being worked, and in the future 
will be worked with even greater dexterity and desperation 
than it is being worked now. If we hold on grimly, and 
diagnose it as it ought to be diagnosed, as a sign of the enemy's 
failure, we shall very soon see the other side of the shield. 
Above all, we must pay no heed to the nervous and excitable 
if well-meaning people who will shout “ Fire, danger, death, 
and destruction!’ whenever the enemy manage to set fire 
to a thatched roof. 





WHY IS AMERICA IN THE WAR? 


VHERE have been of late in the forward sections of the 
American Press and in the writings of our own news- 
paper correspondents in the United States certain signs 
of impatience with the larger American public. While fully 
admitting the tremendous zeal and energy of a great part 
of the American people, they complain that the nation as a 
whole has not awakened to the war as it ought to haye 
awakened, but is still asleep and indifferent. For ourselves, we 
do not attach much importance to this line of criticism. 
People when they are very eager for action are apt to make 
a fuss and-think that nobody else is doing anything. We 
went through just this stage here at the ey of the 
war. In the autumn of 1914 it was a commonplace for AB 
to ask his neighbour CD in cutting tones whether he was 
aware “that there was a war on.” If this was the state of 
public opinion almost within sound of the guns, and whea 
the awful portents of war were flaming across the Straits of 
Dover, can we wonder that the people’in the heart of the 
American Continent have not been able to realize in a moment 
what tho war means and what are the sacrifices that 
demands ? 

But beyond these obvious considerat:ons there is the fact 
that the course of events has made it specially difficult for 
the people of the United States to understand the situation. 
President. Wilson and his supporters (with the best possible 
intentions) made a certain mental picture of the war, and 
taught the American people to look at the war in their way—# 
way which rendered neutrality of mind as well as of action # 
publia duty. We are not complaining of that for a moment, 
and we are quite sure that President Wilson’s motives were 
above reproach. ‘To those who were convinced that this 
mental picture was the right one, and that it ought to be 
adopted by all good Americans, it must have seemed a million 
chances to one that America could ever be forced into the 
war. It was obvious that the Allies could never be so foolish 
as to force war-on America, and it appeared beyond belief 
that the Germans could ever think it worth while to drive 
into an artificial antagonism the one Great Power left in the 
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gorld which was not hostile'to them. Yet'it was this miracle: 
sh actually happened, Those who’ know’ the story: in’ 
"gee now, as in’ the cas¢ of so many alleged’ miracles, 
how natural it was, after all, that. the: impossible’ should: 
_ Phat is what we always say of a complete surprise. 
jn the world of natural’ science. But for the mass: of the 
‘Americans the thing still remains @ miracle, or at any rate'# 
ery, and they are’ still rabbing their eyes and asking 
intheit hearts : “ How was it that we got into the war? Pate 
“Where did this war come from, anyway ?”’ These question- 
ing moods, remember, are being ‘supported by a very artful 
German-American propaganda, and also by a sincere but. 
parblind Pacificist campaign. 
The first and what we might call the:grand superficial 
reason why America is at war is'the reason for which almest 
every war has begun in the past, and will, we ventare to 
say, begin in the future—a confliet’ of will. Since neither 
the United States nor Germany would ‘yield in’ that conflict, 
the only solution’ possible was that of the sword. There 
is the whole matter in’ a nutshell, Writing in 1909, , five 
veats before the outbreak of the war, under the heading 
i Why Should the Nations Wage War?” we gave'an ‘expla- 
nation of the immediate eauses of wars which we shall venture 
to resume here, for it exaetly fits the American case :— 


“Wars do not come about by accident, or through. the influence 
of the’stars, or no man knows how; but always:in the last resort 
through the clash of human wills. Analyse any diplomatic corre- 
spondence or negotiation which las ended in war, and you will 
find that it falls at last:into a formula of this kind : 

‘We-désite that you will refrain from taking.such-and-such & 


eourse of action,’ : : 
The other nation in effeet replies: ‘ We have aright to take it 


and mean to take it.’ 

The following are the next stops in the dialogne: ‘We warn 
you that if you do, we shall prevent you by force of arms,’ 
“ ‘We cannot yield to. your threats, but maintain our right to 


do whiat we will with our own.’ 
‘Then there is no way but war, and may God defend the 


right !’ 

‘So he'it.’” 

Sach was the technical cause of the war with America, and 
it amounted, from the American point of view, to a pure act 
of aggression on the part of Germany. America held that she 
had not only an inherent natural‘ right as: an independent 
State to maintain her ground, but also a full moral’ right to 
do so, and could not understand Germany’s metaphysical plea 
that she too had a perfect moral right to make war if so disposed. 
That plea is implicit in all German negotiations concerned 
with matters of peace and war. America’ was as insolently 
and as cynically attacked as was Belgium. In both cases 
what Germany said in effect was: “ You are in the way. 
Get out or go under.” In both cases the Germans held 
that the inconvenience of war was less to them than the 
inconvenience of refraining from acts that might bring. on 
war. Thereforethey did not hesitate fora moment either to 
violate the “scrap of paper”’ or ignore the technical rights of 
the United States. In other words, the answer to the question, 
for the plain man, “ Why is America at war?” is first and 
foremost: ‘‘ Because Germany has attucked you, has: made 
war upon you. If you come to think of it, there is not much 
more sense in asking why you are at war than in asking. why 
there is a blizzard, or a perilous thunderstorm, or a dangerous 
flood. The thing is there to be grappled with, and the reasons 
have ceased to be important, or at any tate have only the 
importance of natural phenomena.” That, we venture. to 
think, is a point of view which might with nosmall advantage 
be made clearer than it is at present. to the people of the 
United States. 

But beyond this there are other and more obvious reasons 
which we can now see made war inevitable, and of which the 
mass of the people are absolutely unaware. These reasons, 
now that they have become clear to the United States Govern- 
nent (they were not clear even to them until comparatively 
recently), might very well be explained to the wider public. 
Unless we are very greatly mistaken, President Wilson and his 
Administration not only found it diplomatically correct and 
convenient to consider the Germans as a reasonable and 
friendly people, about whom they might feel assurance that 
if America did not attack them they would never dream of 
attacking America, but did most sincerely hold this. view 
to be the true view. They held it indeed so strongly that 
when there appeared evidence to the contrary. in the shape 
of reports of plots and intrigues amongst the German-American 
population, plots ‘and intrigues which appeared to be fostered 
at the German Embassy at Washington, they gladly, and 
without any arriére pensée took the Ambassador’s word that 

had no sort of connexion with the plots, but’ was doing 
everything possible to prevent them.—‘ No doubt in times of 


| great: excitement do indiscreet things, but they might 
rely upon it that the: “was not so St er a, i 
anarchic action whieh might have the effect: of making, ill- 
bleod between Washington and Berlin.’ —No sooner, however, 
had the actual ‘rupture taken place; or, rather, no sooner: 
had it become obvious that a rupture was imminent, them 
evidence of unfriendly acts began to pour in upon the United 
States Government. A corner of the veil was lifted, and to 
their amazement President Wilson and his Ministers found out 
the part that Count Bernstorff and his entourage had - been 
playing. They also, as we now know, found out that the 
German Government had been endeavouring to intrigue with 
Mexieo in order not only to induce that Power if war occurred 
to attack the United States by land, but also to act as a 
broker or commission agent who might bring in the Japanese. 
That the idea was Serteotl wild did not matter. Evidence 
that the attempt was made was there in black and white, 
signed by the Foreign Minister of Germany.. No doubt 
theoretically Germany was within her rights in trying to 
concert measures with other Powers to maké war upon the 
United States if, after all, ‘ hostilities should unhappily break 
out.’ All the same, the intercepted letter showed, in a way 
that nothing else could have shown, the temper in which 
Germany was facing the United States, and how: hopeless 
it was to think that with such an attitude war could long 
be avoided. Jn a word, one of the niost-ohvious answers to 
the American question “‘ Why are we at war?” is to be 
found in the attitude of the.German Government’ towards the 
“idiotic Yankees,” as exhibited in the overtures to Mexico. 

We. venture to say, however, that the disclosures made. in 
the Law Courts of German attempts.on-American munition 
works, the evidence afforded by the German: diplomatic 
papers seized ‘here in regard to action by the two German 
officers, Captain von Papen and Captain Boy-Ed, and finally 
the Mexican papers, by no means exhaust the full tale of 
underground German activity, We should not be at all 
surprised to learn that the State Department has got a great 
mass of other material showing German unfriendliness of an 
astonishingly virulent kind practised throughout the Union, 
or prepared and ready to-be practised in case of war. Germany 
took no chances, and made preparations, at any rate on 
‘ paper, from the very beginning to attack (with her it is always 
attack) every Power, great and small, in the habitable globe, 
“Treat every friend as if he might some day become an 
enemy, but don’t bother to think of every enemy as a potential 
friend,” was the maxim on which the Germans acted. 

If we are right; as we feel. confident we are, about the 
possibility of new disclosures being made, why should not the 
State Department give them to the world, and so make that 
part of the American public who are still bewildered wnder- 
stand why they are at war—understand that there is a hawk 
trying to pick. out their eyes, and that it is ne good to go on 
muttering; “* What ails the bird ? We never did it any harm.” 
Let the Government explain to them that it is the nature of 
hawks to use their beaks and talons? We can of course quite 
understand why the American Government:should hesitate to 
make. use of disclosures, for we have had plenty of examples 
of our own Government (the official spirit of Washington 
and of London is always very much the same) refusing to 
make disclosures even though they might have had the most 
excellent effect. on public opinion. For example, though we 
disclosed, everything in regard to the Dublin rising which 
made us look foolish or even harsh, we published nothing 
which ‘could be injurious to the Smn Feiners or show them 
in their true colours, Possibly at the back of the minds 
of our Government was the notion that it might make things 
unpleasant. for people who were sorry that oy had 
given any encouragement to the rebellion, and generally that 
washing dirty: linen in public was inexpedient, and so forth 
and so on, Besides, it would have shown how unutterably 
stupid we were to have been taken in by protestations and 
assurances: that. the Sinn Feiners when they practised street 
fighting never meant to make use of their exotic accomplish- 
ment. Jn the: same way, there may be just a.touch of 
wounded amour propre involved in the State Department’s 
attitude on the question of publicity. They would hardly 
be human if they were very keen to show the world how 
completely they were taken in by Count Bernstorfi’s declar- 
ations that Germany was a much-misunderstood Power, and 
that the very last thing she ever dreamt of doing was to prepare 
to attack a neighbour or to exercise the power of the strong 
over the weak ! 

But in spite of these grounds for reticence, we think that 
the American people should demand the fullest publicity for 





the. purposes of enlightening and awakening the mass of 
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the nation. That President Wilson would personally be in 
favour of such enlightenment we cannot doubt, for he has 
all along shown great personal courage in the matter of 
publicity, and has never attempted to oer as omniscient or 
incapable of making mistakes. As his Note last January on 
the question of the terms of peace showed, he has a personal 
predilection for laying cards upon the table. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

( N Wednesday the Austrian Reichsrath met, and thus 
what not long ago seemed to be an impossible event has 
happened. Moreover, it met without what are known as the 
“ Gcoian Guarantees.” These two facts seem to be evidence 
that the Prussian hold upon the affairs of Austria-Hungary is 
being deliberately loosened. But of course there always 
remains the possibility that the hold is being loosened of set 
purpose-—theatrically—in order to create impressions abroad 
that are convenient to the policy of the Central Powers. If the 
stage is indeed being set in Austria-Hungary to deccive 
Russia by representing the German Austrians and the Magyars 
as good democrats in the making who desire nothing moro than 
to be political brothers of the Russians, then “ things are not 
what they seem” in Austria, and the Prussian hold is not 
being really loosened. It is made to secm looser in order to 
become tighter. But on the whole we believe that recent ten- 
dencies in Austria-Hungary have not been pro-Prussian in 
character, and the proof of this seems to be that the Prussians 
have not been pleased at what has happened. If the em- 
bryonic movements towards suffrage reform and federalism— 
which would give the Slav peoples something approaching an 
— of power with the Magyar ascendancy in Hungary— 
related themselves only to the Russian Revolution, and had 
heen inspired solely by that great portent, we should be very 
much on our guard. We should regard everything that is now 
vecurring as a trick. But it has to be remembered that when 
the Emperor Charles succeeded to the throne he at once began 
doing things which were not particularly pleasing to Germany. 
He fismisnod, or at all events gladly parted with, his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Burian, and put Count Czernin in 
his place. That was before the Revolution in Russia. Count 
Burian had been up to the eyes in the Prussian policy, but 
Count Czernin quickly advocated a peace “ without annexation 
and indemnities,” and horrified the Pan-Germans so much 
that their Press resounded with the thunder of their protests. 

We do not feel sure enough of the circumstances to 
dogmatize, but we cannot escape from the impressive facts 
that Germany did not want the Reichsrath to meet; that 
the late Hungarian Premier, Count Tisza, the chief henchman 
of Prussia, declared that it must not meet during the war ; 
and that, after all, it is meeting. More than that, it is meeting 
with the Polish and Bohemian Deputies in their places. 
Under the “German Guarantees” the Poles and Czechs 
were to have given up their seats in exchange for a shadowy 
promise of autonomy. The schemes of Tisza have thus 
far broken down. His masterful proroguing of the Hungarian 
Parliament in April did not avail him very much. That stern, 
narrow, revengeful, but tremendously powerful personality 
no longer dominates the scene. Yetit would be rash to assume 
that his probable successor in the Hungarian Premiership, 
Count Andrassy, will be in any satisfying sense anti-Prussian. 
His aims have always been very much those of Tisza, and 
if they have seemed to be different, it was because his character 
is utterly different. He is a smooth man to deal with, full 
of finesse, a tactician able to keep his friends in circum- 
stances in which Tisza would have estranged everybody. 
Andrassy may have appeared to be more friendly than Tisza 
to suffrage reform, but the balance of friendliness was not 
more than can be explained by his talent for political coqueting. 
He is no Liberal. He inherits the spirit of his father, who 
notoriously co-operated with Bismarck and helped to deprive 
Bohemia of the status of a kingdom which she had been 
solemnly promised. It cannot airily be hoped that Andrassy 
may yet be introduced to the advantages of governing through 
the principle of nationality, for he has studied the arguments 
for that plan of political justice and has rejected them 
seriatim. In effect, he has proclaimed himself a Prussian 
at heart who believes that a superior race has a mission to 
force subject-races into a common mould. Only false 
hopes can be founded on the fact that Andrassy in form 
opposed Tisza. 

But the wishes of the Emperor Charles, and the indeter- 
minate extent of popular chafing under the Prussian direction, 
have yet to be reckoned with. The Emperor is said to be 
inclined towards federalism, as well as towards electoral 
reform in Hungary. It also seems that he joyfully sanctioned 








Count Czernin’s attempt to create an atmosphere fay 

to peace. It will be remembered that the Sepndored pee 
was popularly believed to be a federalist, and was for thas 
reason distrusted and hated by the Magyars and Germay 
Austrians. It was even said that he advocated the creation 
of a new Slav kingdom under the Hapsburgs. In othe 
words, he wished to expand the dualism of Austria-Hy 
into trialism. To prevent the spread of such ideas was ong 
of the first objects of the Prussian-Magyar combination, 
That was one of the chief reasons why they plunged the 
world into war. There was to be no such thing as a J ugo-Slay 
State. Serbia must be crushed because morally and geo 
graphically she stood in the way of a eneral imposition 
upon the Slav peoples of the Prussian will What an iron 
it would be if, after all, the plans of the murdered Archduke 
were adopted by the young Emperor who so unexpectedly 
came to the throne! What an irony if the war encouraged 
the Emperor Charles to try to secure what the authors of the 
war set out to destroy! But this is looking too far ahead 
Even if the Emperor Charles holds the opinions attributed to 
him, he can expect little help from Count Andrassy, Th 
latter may play with sny plan laid before him, and appear 
to be open-minded after his manner, but he is not the man 
to bring about a defiant break-away from Germany. If 
break with Germany comes, it is not likely to happen before 
the Magyars are further disciplined and disillusioned by 
adversity, and the Andrassy Government are succeeded 
by a Coalition Government containing such men as Count 
Apponyi and Count Karolyi. Some observers think that 
such a Coalition is bound to arrive before long. 

After making every allowance for scheming, we think that 
some signs of grace are fairly recognizable in the temper of 
Austria-Hungary. But the problem how a new frame of mind 
can be encouraged, as one would like to encourage it, without 
defeating the solemn duties of the Allies defies solution. How- 
ever much the Emperor Charles may want to federalize his 
people, he does not want to see his House reduced to a mere 
shade of its former self. He does not want to lose for the 
Hapsburgs position, dignity, and power. Yet such a loss seems 
inevitable if justice is to be done to the Slav elements in 
Austria-Hungary, and such justice of course will and must be 
done. Up to the time—nine years ago—when Austria- 
Hungary tore up the public law of Europe we should have said 
that she was a State to be trusted implicitly. Englishmen 
felt something like affection for her, and never associated her 
with the hectoring arrogance of Prussia in relation to other 
Powers, in spite of the dastardly record of the Magyars in 
dealing with their subject-races. Bad companionship has led 
her down a steep moral slope. The list of her crimes against 
Czechs, Poles, Slovaks, and others during the war has become 
very long and terrible. After all, the penalty of crime must be 
paid. We may be naturally inclined to treat the Hapsburgs 
with an indulgence which is never inspired by the offensive 
methods and manners of the Hohenzollerns, but our first duty 
is to the small nationalities. The simple truth is that nations 
cannot be sacrificed to Kings, If the Hapsburgs have to shrink 
back into the small mountainous principality from which they 
emerged, it must be so if in that way only can the longsuffering 
of the Poles, Czechs, and South Slavs be ended and rewarded. 





“NO ANNEXATION.” 

) 8 parce the last three weeks we have heard a great 

deal about the principle insisted on by the new Russiaa 
Government of “ No annexation and no contributions”; 
“ contributions ” meaning, of course, vindictive indemnities 
such as Germany extorted from France after the war of 1870. 
Since the Russian Revolution the democratic or anti-aute- 
cratic objects of the Allies have been more highly emphasized, 
and in this atmosphere it is natural for what at a cursory 
glance seems to be a genuine democratic sentiment to flourish. 
We do not ourselves believe that the objects of the Allies 
are a jot more democratic than they were, for the simple 
reason that they were always essentially and wholly demo- 
cratic—they embodied the resistance of free people to the 
militaristic will of an autocracy—but there is no doubt that 
many persons who do not trouble to look deeply into the 
matter suppose, as many Russians themselves suppose, that 
a more democratic bias is given to the intentions of the Allies 
by the new Russian formula. If this formula is examined 
carefully, it will be found that when applied practically it 
adds nothing to, and subtracts nothing from; what have been 
the objects of the Allies from the moment the war began. 
It is only when it is used as a heedless cry that it has the 
power to introduce misunderstanding between Russia and 


her Allies, 
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The word “ annexation ” in the context is obviously capable 
of various meanings. If it means the es of territory 
for the mere love of aggrandizement, and without any regard 
for the susceptibilities and wishes of the people in that territory, 
then annexation is utterly repugnant to the ideas of every 
sane Englishman. If, on the other hand, “ No annexation ” 
means that a territory is not to be transferred from one State 
to another, even though the population of that territory 
may have languished and suffered untold tortures under their 
alien masters, then we say without hesitation that every 
decent Englishman and every true democrat does believe in 
annexation. We can freely add that every decent Russian 
believes in it too. To what country have the Armenians 
turned in their agony ? What country has been continually 
reminded of its traditional protectorship of the Christians 
under the Turks? Russia. Is it to be supposed now that, 
in the name of some supposed democratic idea, the 
Russian Government are anxious to hand back the miserable 
Armenian remnant to the Turks in order that their ex- 
termination may be legitimately completed? The thought 
has only to be expressed to appear outrageous and opposed 
to all Russian ideas of generosity and humanity. There- 
fore it is certain that when the Russian Government 
talk of “No annexation”’’ they do not mean that there 
shall be no transference of territory, but that there 
shall be no wanton or unnecessary transference. Indeed, 
when the Russian Government issued their formula they 
added a declaration of their intention to make no separate 
peace and to demand “ guarantecs against the recurrence of 
war.” Either of those two reservations proves that the 
formula of “* No annexation ” is asserted in a practical sense, 
and not in the sense, or rather no-sense, of wild visionaries 
who destroy what they most desire by their own fanatical acts. 

It is well that we should face this question squarely and 
frankly. So far as the Russian Government have stated their 
aims, there is no difference whatever between them and us. 
We are heart and soul with them. If any difference should 
appear—if unhappy subject-races should be cruelly handed 
back to the Germans against their will—then we should have 
to admit that the unwise heads in Russia had prevailed. 
But we do not think that at all likely to happen, and there 
is no evidence that any member of the present Russian Govern- 
ment wishes it to happen. When unstable, malicious, or 
muddle-headed persons here encourage the Russians to believe 
that the British Government are more ** Imperialistic ” than 
the Russian Government, they are saying what is not true, 
and in their blind and illimitable folly are trying to wreck a 
common democratic cause which promises more handsome 
results in advancing the happiness of the world than any 
political situation in modern times. 

The New Europe of May 24th reproduced an article published 
in the Russian Rabotsaja Gazeta, which is the organ of the 
Minority Socialists in Russia ; that is to say, of the extreme 
left wing. This article explains the meaning of the new 
Russian formula, and may be taken as authoritatively express- 
ing the views of such men as MM. Chkheidze, Skobelev, and 
Tseretelli, who are the real power within the Committee of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. It is true that the article 
demands an early peace secured by means of a Conference of 
the International, and argues that all belligerents should 
repudiate in advance a desire for annexations ; but we need 
not trouble ourselves much about this highly unreal argument, 
as the International is already seen to have little influence 
on the situation. The important point is that even the 
writer of this article perceives clearly that “ No annexation ” 
in the literal sense is an impossible doctrine. He says :— 

“Our formula ‘ Peaco without annexatidns and contributions’ 
is being subjected to attacks in the pages of the bourgeois press. 
‘Peace without annexations ’—this means, according to the 
bourgeois pross, that we are not touched by the fato of Belgium, 
Serbia, Armonia and Poland. This means that we support at any 
cost the inviolability of the old territorial frontiers between States. 
No! this is not true. We are in no way supporters of the old 
frontiers betweon States, and we consider that the questions of 
Belgium, Poland, Serbia and Armenia cannot be avoided, that 
efforts must be made to solve them.” 

Surely every man with a heart, and still more if he ventures 
to call himself a democrat, must rise up with his whole being 
against the very thought of not settling the questions of 
Belgium, Serbia, the South Slavs, Armenia, and Poland. It 
is not an evidence of considerateness to say, for instance, 
that you will not be “harsh ” to Austria if by that promise 
you hold out a freshly forged set of chains to the unhappy 


this horrible Hapsburg policy—for that is what it is in sub- 
stance. How strange are the self-deceptions of some mea 
who call themselves democrats ! 

From a truly democratic point of view there is nothing 
whatever to be afraid of in the Russian formula. If the 
present Russian Government can control the Army, the 
formula will yield, and can yield, its only practical meaning. 
We do not want to quote our own words early in the war to 
our credit or for our own gratification, but we may do so for a 
very different purpose. We want to show that when in the first 
days of the war we summarized the objects of the Allies, we 
did so in language that might be countersigned by the Russian 
Revolutionary Government, and that not a voice here was 
raised in protest. There was no protest, we imagine, because 
there was absolutely no disagreement. On August 15th, 
1914 (eleven days after Britain went to war), we wrote :— 

“ But suppose, as in the end we are confident they will, the 
German ideals of autocracy and mifitarism and monopoly do not 
beat those of freedom and national independence, then there will be 
& great duty imposed upon us and upon the States with whom we 
are in alliance—a very difficult duty, and one which, the longer and 
harder is the fighting, will be the more difficult to accomplish. That 
duty can be exprossed in a single sentence. It is to yield to no 
temptation, however great, to let the peace, when it comes, be merely a 
truce, @ peace which shall have in it the seeds of future wars, which 
shall store up disaster for the future as assuredly as did the Peace of 
Frankfort. . . . We must strive, then, that there shall be ne 
tearing away of unwilling provinces from any Stato, either out of 
revengé or on account of supposed military needs. It was Moltke 
and the General Staff who insisted on Alsace and Lorraine being 
taken when Bismarck somewhat inclined in the opposite direction. 
Moltke thus showed that he did not realize that military considera- 
tions can never be so potent as moral ones, for in the widest sense 
the annexation, instead of strongthening Germany by say five 
army corps, weakened her by double that number. Everywhere 
the provinces that have been unwillingly attached to Germany—her 
annexations, in fact —have weakened her. That is true of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It is true of Prussian Poland. It is true in the supremest 
sonse of Alsace-Lorraine, To put the matter in a nutshell, we must 
not manufacture moral explosives by detaching provinces that de 
not want to be detached. Restoring provinces that are longing for 
restoration is, of course, altogether another matter.” 


On December 30th, 1916, we wrote (and again, as on many 
other occasions, without provoking any protest) :— 

“We must make every effort to render it impossible for the 
Germans to continue to menace the peace of the world as they 
menaced it in the years before 1914. That is what the Allies mean 
when they demand Security. The chief way to attain that security 
is the recognition of the rights of true nationalities to self-govern- 
ment. The ultimate cause of the war, and in a sense its immediate 
cause, was the oppression of the Slav nationalities which form se 
large a part of the Austrian Empire by the Germans and Hungarians. 
If the Austrian Empire were on the conclusion of peace to be left 

s it is, we should have no security whatever against new wars. . . . 

Though the German and the Magyar must no longer be allowed te 
oppress the Slav, we must resolutely refuse any temptation te 
reverse the process and let those nationalities be oppressed in turn. 
Unless physical facts forbid (geographical considerations occa- 
sionally make exceptions inevitable), tho will of the local majority 
must prevail.” 
We must not give back to Germany or Austria or Turkey people 
who cry out not to be given back, or places of strategical 
vantage which Germany could use again to disturb the peace. 
Apart from these necessary reservations and guarantees, we 
say with the deepest conviction that our motto is the Russian 
motto, ‘No annexation.” As for contributions, there will 
not be enough money for reparation, let alone punitive in- 
demnities. Reparation must come first to the Belgians, 
Serbians, and others so wickedly abused. We do not ask for 
money for ourselves for any purpose whatever. 








ASKING FAVOURS. 

DATRONAGE is a passion. Most ambitious men long for it 
either as an intensely desirable adjunct of success or as an 
actual essential of it. The proverbial happiness of past Kings seems 
to have consisted largely of patronage. The anterooms of Royal 
apartments teemed with suppliants, and monarchs seemed never to 
weary of hearing them beg for favours. Almost every prominent 
position in the world of yesterday carried with it some degree of 
patronage. if it was only the power to frank a letter. Probably the 
great were never so happy as when literature lived by their favour. 
The march of time has curtailed these gracious delights, but they are 
still desired. Many a man would be willing to do any amount of 
work for nothing if he could find his reward in patronage, and as it 
enters less and less into public life so, we fear, will willingness to do 


unpaid work. 
The power to grant favours presupposes, however, the power to 
refuse them. 


There will always be many applicants for the same 





South Slavs and require them to put them on in order that 
your reputation for generosity may be preserved among 
Magyars at Budapest and Germans at Vienna! Some | 
Radicals and Labour leaders here are in real danger of adopting | 





Many persons 


benefit, where official patronage is concerned. 
perhaps enjoy the exercise of power as much in the one instance as in 
the other. 


But some men have an intense dislike of refusing. It 
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shows how dear is patronage that they will aceept it at the price. 
Whe will ever forget Halifax's immortal anatomy ef the moods: 


and character of Charles IT., and of -how he would slide away 
from “‘an asking face”? The King’s great prepossession was‘ to 
avoid saying “No.” 

All this may be true where prizes are thrown down to those who 
stand ready to catch them, but in ordinary life and among equals the 
asking and granting of favours is a rather different matter. Most 
men and women know what it is to make up their minds that they 
will never ask another because they have had what they consider a 
rebuff. All the same, they do ask again when the temptation 
recurs, and do in their return refuse when they themselves are asked. 
It is a great trial to friendship to find that a man who has perhaps 
done us many gratuitous kindnesses should obviously hesitate to do 
a Jittle thing for us in answer to our request. ‘ It was really nothing 
at all,” we say to ourselves; ‘‘ we would have done as much for him 
in one-moment. The goodwill or affection upon which we relied was 
obviously imaginary. Oh! why, why did we disillusion ourselves 
for such a little thing?” Without cynicism, it is a good rule for 
happiness never willingly to put friendship toe any sort of test, 
because, though the most real thing in life, it is not susceptible of 
proof, A man who asks a favour as often as not does not know what 
he is asking. Tor instance, suppose we ask a friend to say a good 
word for us to some one in high position, with whom we know him 
to be intimate. It seems nothing at all. But he may have made it 
a fixed principle that he will never make any use of that intimacy. 
To ask him to break his rule may be to ask him to alter his whole 
scheme of life. Without a really great effort, he cannot do it. It 
would be, he thinks, a very big thing to accede to, and a very little 
thing to refuse, Very likely he would be more than ready to do us a 
good turn if it depended on himself.alone, He may risk his life for 
us yet! Or perhaps we ask for a little help in our work, and a 
fellow-worker refuses it. It is a great blow. We had much better 
not have asked. But again, we do not always realize the nature of 
our request. Our friend probably, perhaps justly, sets a far higher 
value on his own work than he does on ours. He cannot bear to see 
it mixed up with our inferior stuff, to recognize his strokes of the 
brush in our picture as it were. What seems little to us is a good deal 
to him. He cannot very well explain: his modesty forbids him to 
«do so, and he makes an ungracious reply. Many very kind men find 
it very hard to do any favour which breaks in upon their habits, 
which involves getting up early, or alters their routine in any par- 
ticular. It is very foolish and tiresome of them to avoid such 
exertion, but their refusal, if it shows that they are rather selfish, 
does not for a moment mean that they are indifferent to our welfare. 
They do not believe that what we want them to do for us is of any 
importance. There are, no doubt, some. quite benevolent people 
whose instinct prompts them to refuse every request just as they will 
contradict almost any proposition. Both peculiarities belong to 
persons who suffer from a weak fear of interference. All their lives 
they have been determined to maintain their own independence. 
They often prove better than their word, but not before they have 
hurt their friends. But if it is hard to have a favour refused which 
we have asked, it is harder still to have one refused which we have 
offered. There are certain people who love to do kindnesses, but who 
do not realize that others do not wish to be put under an obligation. 
Few people like to accept anything from those they regard as their 
inferiors, and now and then those who had thought themselves their 
friends are shocked to find that they are so regarded. There is, 
perhaps, no sharper social pinch than the one which makes us regret 
an offer of help, or of something in the nature of a present. Those 
who suffer from it get little satisfaction out of the reflection that they 
should not have put themselves within reach of the fierce fingers of 
the proud, 

There are certain thick-skinned people who never lose anything 
for want of asking, and who do, we verily believe, regard a form of 
begging as a sort of game of chance. You lose or you gain, and any- 
how you have had your excitement. Like other gamblers, they are 
usually ruined in the end, for they lose all dependence on honest work. 
But if they get their deserts at last, we must still admit that the man 
who determines to owe nothing to any one starts life with a handicap, 
and as a rule does not win in the race. It is not an altogether 
admirable determination, though it seems so to those who make it. 
It cannot be generally right to give, if it is always wrong to ask. It 
is the taking up of a position of moral superiority very hardening to 
the character. We have more than once known inveterate lenders 
and doers of kindnesses who lost all respect for persons they had 
obliged, and whose best friends would have been least ready to ask 
half-a-crown of them. The whole question of money favours is a 
very difficult one, Generous people often scem shocked by a request 
for money. They are methodical, and cannot bear to have their 
money scheme upset. A man must be rather careless, and not too 








rich, to grant a money favour in a perfectly friendly mamer. ‘Die 
rich are self-defensive about money. It is sad, but it is true, that 
hardly any friendship warrants a demand for money. Nothing but 
dire necessity excuses the breach of convention. It is a favour every 
proud man will suffer anything rather than ask, and all good men 
pity the man whom necessity pushes to this’ point. 

There is a certain anachronism about the whole business, an idea 
which still survives in the strong feeling that no one above a certain 
general rank. can accept a “ tip,” and no one below it need refuse one, 
All children may accept money ; indeed, its acceptance, unearned, 
is a. confession of dependence, Relationship is still a eity of refuge in 
this particular, 

Exclusion from public life and long dependence upon relations 
have made women more ready than men to ask for what they want, 
especially when it is for their children that they covet advantage, 
Among the many modifications of public life which their gradual 
entrance into it will bring about, a tendency to return to a system of 
favour must be expected. They will want everything for their sons, 
It is inevitable. It is only human nature, as we say, and somehow 
or other there seems to be more human nature in women than in men, 





SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTERS BY “A STUDENT 
IN ARMS.”’—II. 
HE following series of letters was addressed by “ A Studeng 
in Arms” to Canon Cremer. They throw an interesting 
light on the development of Donald Hankey’s mind, and on his 
attitude towards theology. He hated abstractions, but he loved 
men :— 
December 8, ’15. 
Dear Canon Cremer,—Very many thanks for your letter. Pardon 
my answering it on the typewriter: I do so for the sole but 
adequate reason that the Mess has run out of writing paper! Do 
not imagine that I have forgotten your kindness. I have been 
thinking of you several times, and was interested to find that 
Mr. Strachey was a friend of yours. He has been awfully kind 
to me, and from next week you will probably find an article a 
week from my typewriter signed “ A Student in Arms”! Only 
last Saturday I was ordering you a copy of my little play, which 
is supposed to be out to-day, and which I hope you will accept with 
my very best wishes. Now, since you tempt me, you are going to 
be treated to my troubles. I am not going to ask for your advice; 
because I know I shall not take it! One never does! But I am 
going to pour forth my soul, which will do me good, and which 
you need not read unless you want to. Know then that I simply 
loathe being an officer, and am seriously contemplating trying to 
relinquish my commission, with a view to re-enlisting. I am now 
going to inflict you with a long and intricate story. Some four 
years ago, when I had failed to be ordained, 1 determined to 
devote myself to the study of working-class life. I soon came to 
the conclusion that the way to gain intimate knowledge and the 
confidence of the working class was to become as far as possible 
one of them. Realizing that this was to a great extent impossible 
in England, I emigrated to Australia, to attempt it there. I 
only succeeded to a very limited extent, and even so, after a few 
months the call of the fleshpots of Egypt became too strong for me, 
and I retired from my positions. Only when it was too late did 
I realize that if 1 had held on I should have been able to make a 
considerable advance very shortly after. My next effort was 
enlisting. That was a great success up to a point; but then there 
eame a time of extreme boredom, when the call of the fleshpots 
was again strong. The tempter this time appeared under the 
disguise of the spirit of Duty, and told me that it was up to me 
to be an officer because I was such a fine fellow. I didn’t really 
believe him; but I pretended to, and applied for an artillery 
commission on the understanding that 1 should not have to go 
home for training, but should be attached to a battery at the front. 
At that time I had stopped praying. One’s life was disorganized. 
One no longer went to bed at night or got up in the morning, and 
it was fatally easy to get out of the habit of prayer. The result 
was my utter boredom, and a strong tendency to grumble. No 
sooner, however, had my application been forwarded than my 
conscience began to prick. It told me that I had done wrong. 
got angry with it and said: “‘ Well, show me what damned good I 
am doing here then.” This answer came clear and distinct, 
“ Comfort my brethren.” It was surely a supreme example of the 
ways of Divine forgiveness. God said to me, or so I thought, “tT 
don’t want any whining or tears, If you are sorry and want to 
serve Me, here is your job. Show your sorrow by getting on with 
it.” I found that owing to my being older and more thoughtful, 
and having steadier nerves than the boys of my section, I could 
“comfort” in the sense of “ strengthen ’”’ them in the hour of 
danger. When I thought that my application for a commission 
was going through I felt like Peter when he met the Lord, and 
asked “ Quo vadis Domine?” At the same time I did not feel at 
that time that I could or should try to withdraw my application. 
I had given a great many people a good deal of trouble in getting 
it for me, and I felt bound to abide by the result. As you know, 
the news that my commission was granted came to me when I was 


in hospital, and I was immediately “transferred to the home 
establishment ” and sent here for training. I very soon realized 
that I was in for months of training, and that in the artillery, 


one would not get nearly the same chances as in the infantry for 
personal influence. I therefore promptly applied for a transfer 
to the Royal Warwicks. That transfer went in about two months 
ago, and three weeks ago was sent to the Colonel of the Warwicks 
for his approval. He gave it, and it has since not been beard of« 
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» Sous 
Lhave felt very strongly lately that if it does not go through this 
week my right course will be to apply to relinquish my commission 
and re-enlist in the infantry, There is no dearth of junior officers, 
I think. Nor am I a particularly good officer, being too demo- 
cratic in my tendencies. On the other hand, a man like myself 
can exercise a good deal of influence from within, if he is in the 
ranks. How much I have only realized since I left the Rifle 
Brigade. Further, if I survive the war I shall be in a much 
better position for prosecuting the schemes and studies which are 
neatest to my heart if I am a private, and in close touch with 
men of the working class, than if I am an officer and a gentleman 
pranded. There you have my troubles. Your opinion would be 
greatly valued; but as I say, I should be a hypocrite if I pretended 
that I should take your advice! Meanwhile you will understand, 
1 am sure, that what with this, and the publication of my little 
play, and my articles for the Spectator, and my work as a soldier, 
I have not had much time for keeping up with friends, and you 
will forgive me for not having written before —I am, yours very 
sincerely, Dowxato W. A. Hankey. 

Officers’ Mess, E Brigade Heavy Artillery, 

Charlton Park, §.B. 

Having inflicted on you the case for the ministerial programme, 
1 had better tell you the case for the opposition. It is summed 
up in a nasty little rankling phrase from a sermon: ‘“ We 
like thrills; but what we need is drill.” 





December 27, °15. 
Just a line to thank you for your letter of kindly and shrewd 
wisdom. You have caught me square on the jaw twice at least. 
You will probably be glad to hear that I am going to the 3rd 
Battalion Royal Warwicks, Albany Barracks, Parkhurst, I. of W., 
to-morrow, still as an officer. The General refused to hear of my 
resigning because both my Colonel and Major said that they 
thought I was a good officer. So I must bear the burden with as 
good a grace as I may. It is a burden, I confess. I am not a 
lover of practical responsibility, or of a position of authority. 
Nor do I like being “ by divine right ”’ as it were on a higher 
plane to my brethren—better food, better clothes, better lodging, 
and with the prestige of rank. I know only too well how an 
officer is isolated in his caste—and necessarily so. He must not be 
familiar with his men, he must maintain dignity and reserve, if 
he is to gain their fullest confidence and respect. So is the Army 
constituted. I know my part; but it is not one that I take 
pleasure in playing. But as the General said, no patriotic English- 
man mentions his personal inclinations at the present juncture, 
but should only ask: “‘ How can I be most useful?” Next 
Saturday if you look in the Spectator you will see some of my 
experiences as an N.C.O., and if you look the following Saturday 
you will probably find a character sketch of the man who was 
my idea! of an officer. 
“It was not hate; but thy great love of giving 
That in this ghastly strife 
Inspired thy selfless valour, so that living 
Thou hourly gav’st thy life. 
And when, on rescuing thy men intent, 
Death found thee, and thy labour intercepted, 
He found thee calm, and smilingly content, 
Thy greatest gift accepted.” 
I must stop now. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} Ls 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.'’] 

Sir,—All who realize that the enjoyment of freedom and of good 
government depends on variety of representation and a balanced 
Constitution will be grateful to you for your article (1) pronouncing 
Proportional Representation as an essential instead of a non- 
essential part of the reform scheme under consideration by the 
House of Commons; (2) advocating such a reform of the House 
of Lords as will enable it when expedient to compel His Majesty’s 
Government to submit the legislative proposals of the House of 
Commons by Referendum to the verdict of the people. The 
unconstitutional metheds employed by Mr. Asquith, with the 
object of enabling him to place on the statute-book an Act of 
Parliament setting up a Separatist and National Government in 
Ireland, have opened the eyes of the country to the dangers 
inherent in a Single Chamber rule, which Sir Edward Grey, now 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, rightly pronounced to be equivalent 
to “ Death, disaster, and damnation.” 

It is now realized that we owe it to the Kaiser that the Crown 
has been saved from being asked to sanction Mr. Asquith’s Home 
Rule measure, which would have settled nothing and unsettled 
evérything, and for which not a whisper of approval can be heard 
to-day in any part of Ireland. It is riot, however, so fully realized 
as it ought to be that the application of Proportional Representa- 
tion to our electoral system is the only practicable means available 
consistent with a due regard to the principles of democracy 
ensuring that variety of representation in the House of Commons 
Which up to 1885 was universally regarded as essential to good 
government, 

The statesmen of 1832 ensured a variety of representation by 
Maintaining a difference between county and borough franchise. 
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By the rough-and-ready method of a household franchise for the 
boroughs and a property franchise for the counties, security was 
provided for the representation of the two great interests of 
Labour and Capital. In 1885 this security was abolished, but no 
new security has been provided in its place! It was obvious to 
those who took a forward view in 1885 that in course of time 
uniformity of franchise and majority representation would result 
in uniformity of representation, which might set up a new class 
tyranny more intolerable than that from which the reformers of 
1832 successfully emancipated the State. 

In the event of a class antagonism arising between Labour and 
Capital, the clouds of which obscured the sky before the war, 
there is no security under the present uniform franchise, which 
gives a potential majority to Labour in almost every constituency, 
that the propertied classes will receive that representation to 
which their numbers entitle them. They may be as effectively 
disfranchised as the Unionists of the South and West of Ireland, 
who have been unable to obtain any representation during the 
last twenty-five years. So gross and dangerous an injustice would 
violate the cardinal principles of democracy, which require fair 
and equal treatment between man and man. The contention of 
the advocates of Proportional Representation that its adoption 
will ensure the true representation of all considerable sections of 
opinion in proportion to their strength; the certain rule of the 
majority of the electors; a full freedom of choice to the elector in 
the exercise of his vote; the independence of the elected 
representative; and a good House of Commons; and that the 
present system of representation tends to create a false repre- 
sentation of the electorate, with the double chance of (1) minority 
disfranchisement and (2) minority rule; to enslave the elector by 
limiting his power of voting in such a way as to deprive him of all 
consciousness of a direct participation in the government of the 
country; to lower the status of an elected representative from 
that of an independent Member of Parliament to the level of a 
man who is afraid to give an honest vote in the House of Commons 
for fear of losing the vote of a necessary supporter in his con- 
stituency, and consequently to give us a bad House of Commons, 
has never yet been successfully challenged. 

I appeal to who recognize the disadvantages of 
majority system of representation, and the advantages inherent 
in the system of Proportional Representation, to become members 
of the Proportional Representation Society, and to send such sums 
as they may be willing to subscribe to the 1917 Proportional 
Representation Campaign Fund, to the Treasurer of the Society, 
179 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Howick, Lesbury, Northumberland. Grey. 


those the 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The project of a Convention to frame a Constitution for 
Ireland is probably based upon the American plan of dealing with 
work of this character. By a remarkable coincidence, a Convention 
is about to meet, in the State of Massachusetts, of delegates who 
were elected on May Ist, 1917, “ by the cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth,” for the purpose of “ revising, altering, or 
amending the Constitution of the Commonwealth ’’—i.e., of 
Massachusetts—and in a very short time the Convention will be 
called together for this purpose. The population of Ireland is 
estimated by Whitaker (June 50th, 1916) at 4,337,000. That of 
Massachusetts is estimated by the New York World Almanac at 
3,719,156 (July Ist, 1916). The existing Constitution of Massachu- 
setts was similarly framed in 1780, and was adopted by the people 
on a Referendum vote. If the coming Convention in this State 
should frame a revised Constitution, or should adopt an alteration 
or amendment of the present Constitution, such revised Constitu- 
tion or alteration or amendment will be “submitted to the 
people ” (as the Referendum vote is called in America), and if 
approved by them wili become the fundamental law of the State; 
if it is rejected, the cld order will remain in force. The first step 
in this process of Constitution-making or changing was the passage 
of an Act of the Legislature, by virtue of which the following 
question was put to the electorate at the State Election in 1916: 
** Shall there be a Convention to revise, alter, or amend. the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth?” This question was 
answered in the affirmative by a total vote of 217,293 against 
120,979. The next step was the election of delegates already 
mentioned (May Ist, 1917). The date of the meeting of the Con- 
vention has not yet reached me, and the last step will be the 
“submission ” of its work to the existing electorate. Perhaps 
these facts may be of use to those who seem to think that Colonel 
Roosevelt’s plan of Home Rule as it exists in an American Stato 
is a gogd plan for Ireland. It only remains to add that 
Massachusetts is the oldest American State and the first to adopt 
a written Constitution by the method of the Referendum or 
“Submission to the People,’’ which is now in vogue in all the 
forty-eight States.—I am, Sir, &¢., S. R. H. 





LINCOLN AND THE PROBLEMS OF ULSTER AND 
THE UNION. 

[To tHe Eorror or tHe “ Spectatros.’’] 

Lincoln closed one of 


“Let us not be diverted by 


Sir,—Abraham his speeches on the slave 


question thus: appeals beseeching 
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true Union men to yield to Disunionists, reversing the divine rule 
and calling not the sinners but the righteous to repentance” 
(Morse’s Life, Vol. I., p. 155, 1893 ed.). How applicable just now 
to our Home Rule question !—I am, Sir, &c., A True Union Man. 





REVOLUTION AND MONARCHY. 
[To rae Eprron or THE “ Specraron.”’] 

Sir,—I read your article on “ Revolution and Monarchy ” with 
interest; indeed, I may admit that as a Scot I read it with 
pleasure. If Carlyle is to be believed, and he is not for youth 
always a safe teacher, we gave England a lesson in “ Constitutional 
government,” both in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Modern High Church English Tories speak with horror of the 
Scottish Reformation, but Carlyle revels in it. Milton admired 
George Buchanan and John Knox; indeed, it is plain that he got 
his grandest ideas from Buchanan. Although the Constitution of 
the Scottish Church is pure Republicanism, it has not led the 
Scottish people into visionary dreams of popular government. It 
was Scotland that struck the first blow for Constitutional govern- 
ment in the reign of Charles I., but she refused to sanction his 
execution. England—that is, reforming England—had looked on 
with wonder at Scotland’s resistance to Charles’s arbitrary 
measures, and wonder changed to admiration. She invited 
Scotland’s assistance, but ‘‘ Constitutional government ” did not 
follow; indeed, it was a long way off. Why? Because the English 
people were not ready for it; the Scots were. We have been called 
Radical, but we are Constitutional.—I am, Sir, &c., A. MclI. 





THE STRIKER AND THE HUN. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specratox.’’) 
S1r,—Side by side with the warning issued to the A.S.E. by the 
Ministry of Munitions would it not be well to placard some such 
appeal as the following, written (I believe) in the early days of 
the war when like trouble threatened ?— 


** As he sat at the fire and warmed his toes, 
Angus M‘Nab fell into a dose, 
And he found himself on a stricken field 
Where the thunderous voice of the cannon pealed. 
He sees the Camerons, sore beset, 
Wounded and bloody, but fighting yet; 
Shattered and maimed by that hellish fire, 
Yet filled to the last with a fierce desire 
To keep the post from the Prussian horde, 
Wave on wave, like a flood outpoured. 
Man by man the Camerons fall, 
But our guns are silent throughout it all. 
Up dashes a panting gunner and yells: 
‘Shells! For the love of God, man, shells!’ 
* Nae,’ says Angus, ‘ ye’re in ma power, 
And I want gma extra twopence an hour.’ 
‘Man, are ye mad?’ the gunner said; 
But a Prussian bullet smote him dead, 
And the flowing tide of the men in grey 
Steadily kept its onward way. 
i * * * * * * * 
Angus M‘Nab awakes with a start, 
For it seems as if something had clutched his heart; 
Swiftly he reaches his coat and hat— 
‘Eh, but there’ll be nae mair o’ that.’ 
On he races, with never a stop, 
'Till he comes to the door of the idle shop; 
He thinks of the wasted days gone by, 
And hears the challenging striker’s cry: 
‘Whaur are ye gaein’, ye dirty scab?’ 
‘To wark . for ma country,’ says Angus M‘Nab. 
Cc. E. B.” 
T. J. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A VOLUNTEER WORKER. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’) 

Sir,—I venture to think that the enclosed communication, which 
1 have received from a friend who is a volunteer munition worker, 
may interest your readers. He is a fair-minded man and not 
given to passing hasty judgments on his fellows.—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. I’, C. Epen. 

“I leave here at 5.30 in the morning, and generally get back at 
about 8.30 in the evening. Then I have my supper and go to bed 
as soon after as I decently can, if I have not gone to sleep already. 
I am leading the life of an ordinary workman, and have my 
overalis on all the time I am away from my lodgings. There are 
a few nice experiences and many nasty ones, though now I have 
settled down I get on very comfortably. I am making a part of 
the ——; no one outside the fitting-shop ever sees a whole one, and 
they don’t like you to go round even in your spare time to see 
what other people are doing; in fact, it does not do to appear too 
keen on the work. I have one of the two best machines,of their 
elass in the works, and the job I am doing is reckoned a very good 
enc; that is, one which requires a lot of care and accuracy. .. . 
I have had several slight brushes with the Union men. They 
really are extraordinary. Virst it was because I began to work a 
few minutes before time one afternoon— giving the masters 
something.’ Then it was because I began too soon after the hooter 
had gone; and several times I have been spoken to because I 
happen to turn out things a little faster than they do. You must 
not think that I am ‘ sweating’ all the time, but when once you 
have got hold of a job it is easy to turn out things at a good 
deal faster pace than the Union men do. You can’t help it; in 
fact, most of the volunteers here (there are thirty or more) can 











a, 
and do turn out work a good deal quicker than the Union men 
on the same job. Of course, the fact that the [piece of mechanism 
I am engaged upon] is about as urgent as any war work has eyey 
been . . . does not weigh with them at all. 

This brings me to the strike. I don’t know whether you hays 
seen much about it in the papers, but there has been trouble jn 
the engineering line for some time apparently, and several of the 
other large works about here ‘ came out ’ on Tuesday. We followed 
suit on Wednesday. We all turned up as usual at 6 o’clock. Then 
the Union men held meetings (volunteers were not allowed to 
attend), and during the morning they all walked out. We worked 
on till the machinery stopped. The ‘ bosses’ and ‘ gaffers’ were 
powerless, of course. As we did not go out the men sent in g 
deputation asking for us to be sent out, and for the women to 
come out too. The women were sent home and we were told to go 
into another shop, not really belonging to the firm, but controlled 
by the Ministry of Munitions. There were many mutterings about 
us by the Unionists; ‘conscientious objectors’ figured largely in 
their execrations; yet the reason why they are on strike is that 
they have been called up for the Army. The taking of skilled 
men, though they may be young and fit, seems to be the sore 
point. Large numbers of men don’t want to strike, and do not 
know why they are out. I believe they get no strike pay, as it 
is an unofficial strike. When we went into the other shop we asked 
for a job, and were told to go and empty six ten-ton wagons of 
coal. This is another beastly part of it. The foremen, or some 
of them, seem to be as prejudiced against us as the men, and one 
of them thought he would take the chance of getting a dirty job 
done cheaply, though he waited till there were six or eight 
volunteer turners only in the works to get the job done, instead 
of getting it done during the three weeks it had been waiting by 
the numerous labourers whose job it is. I lay stress on turners, 
as the doing by men of one trade of the work of another is 
anathema. The forbidding of it being done is the cause of endless 
delay and waste of time throughout the whole works. If I happen 
to want a little woodwork or plumbing job done I have to wait 
for the carpenter or plumber to do it, perhaps wait half a day, 
when I could do it myself in ten minutes. We refused to do the 
coal-heaving, and have been rolling 9.2 shells about, sorting 
them and piling them up; then being told they were wrong and 
taking them down and rolling them somewhere else, though the 
foremen were watching us all the time. The shells are mostly in 
the rough, and weigh about 3 ewt., I should think. We did this 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. to-day and yesterday. I don’t know whether 
we shall have to alter them to-morrow. I rather think they are 
right this time. 

I came up here thinking I would see what the British workman 
was like and judge him fairly. He is much worse than I had 
thought, pig-headed to a degree, prejudiced and very slow of 
understanding. Nor have I ever been in a place which was so 
full of ‘ wire-pulling,’ and the wages part of the business is most 
complicated. You hardly ever know whether your pay at the end 
of the week is right or not; but you can generally be sure that 
you have not got some that you are entitled to. If the job you 
are doing has a price on it, and you can do so many in a week 
that your earnings are more than your time wages, then you 
can keep the difference; but you find that the price is cut down if 
you work too hard. Or again, if you have no price on the job, 
you are entitled to ‘ time and a quarter ’ on it if it is war work. 
None of the volunteers has had any ‘ time and a quarter * yet, and 
practically no bonus, though the majority of them have been 
working quite up to the standard.” 

[The last paragraph of this letter is, we are sure, much too 
severe on the British workman. The trouble is that he has been 
deliberately taught to believe that the less he produces the more 
he benefits himself and his fellows. From that curse-scattering 
assumption come all the evils that the volunteer worker 
enumerates. It is greatly to be hoped that the views of the non- 
Union workers will obtain a fair hearing from Mr. Lloyd George's 
seven new Labour Commissions. We say this, not because we want 
to “ down ” the Unions—we hold them to be as necessary as does, 
we are glad to see, Sir Albert Stanley—but because we do not want 
them to be debauched and ruined by a monopoly-of power or by 
the maddening gift of aristocratic privilege.—Ep. Spectator.) 





POTATO CULTIVATION IN THE ARMY. 

{To true Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’j 
Sir,—The soldier on home service does not get a potato ration, 
and therefore cannot “save” any of it for planting purposes. 
Any potatoes he gets he buys out of the 54d. grocery allowance. 
The amount permitted is six ounces per head, five days a week, as 
a maximum. I cannot believe that any commanding officer orders 
any of these potatoes to be used as seed. He has no right to do 
so. Seed potatoes are issued on payment to troops where any land 
can be usefully cultivated, the cost being a legitimate charge 
against funds in hand in regimental institutes and similar under- 
takings. Manure is issued free where available. The aggregate 
acreage of potatoes, plantel and in process of planting, by the 
troops must be very considerable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. 8S. Maccowan, Major R.G.A, 
Upton Battery, Weymouth. 





MALT AND BREAD. 
(To tHe Eprror or tee “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—I had an excellent loaf of brown bread made from malt 
and wheaten flour, containing twenty per cent. of the former. It 
was a little sticky, but extremely palatable. I doubt if the 
fastidious working-class household would rise to it, for they 
generally buy the most expensive white flour and no margarine; 
but I should be guite satisfied to live on this. I have no doubt 
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Satta alleallle: SS 
that bread with ten per cent. of malt flour would be more gener- 
ally acceptable. You omitted in your reference to Mr, Kennedy 
Jones’s observations on the subject of malt - and beer to 
state that he took no account of the glucose and invert sugar 
(eane-sugar inverted) which are also used at the rate of tons in 
beer production. This wilful distortion or glossing over of facts 
and the curious silence on the part of the Press are among the 
most discouraging signs of the times. All the more honour to your 


own paper !—I am, Sir, &c., North CounTRYMAN, 





CORNMEAL MUSH. 


(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I see that one of your correspondents is asking for a rule 


for cooking cornmeal mush, and enclose one taken from the 
Century Cook Book, published by Harper, N.Y.—I am, Sir, &c., 

415 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Carotixe BE. Warp. 

“ Cornmeal Musa.—Sprinkle with the hand a pint of cornmeal 
into rapidly boiling salted water, stirring all the time. Cook for 
half an hour. Or mix the cornmeal with a pint of milk and one 
teaspoonful of salt, and turn it slowly into a quart of boiling 
water; cook for half an hour, stirring constantly. - This may be 
eaten cold or hot, with milk, with butter and sugar or salt, or 
with syrup. When cold it can be cut into slices and browned on 
both sides in a sauté pan and used as a vegetable or as a breakfast 
dish with butter and syrup.” 





HORSE-RACING AND HORSE-BREEDING, 
(To tHe Epitor or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The recent feeling of exasperation seems to have been mainly 
caused by the conduct, not of owners of racehorses, but of the 
haunters of racecourses, who—at a time when we are in the throes 
of tense anxiety and within a measurable distance of possible 
ecarcity—are described as scouring the country, with reckless con- 
sumption of precious petrol, in order to carry on the purely 
needless, if net positively pernicious, pursuit of betting on races, 
some of which in the interests of horse-breeding are quite useless. 
Lord D’Abernon admitted in the House of Lords that the “ indulg- 
ence in the gambling spirit” at races “is a mere excrescence,” 
and “could be . . . eliminated altogether without essential 
interference with . . » the improvement of the thoroughbred 
stock of this country.” Whether the excrescence be eliminated 
or not, had Lord Durham and his friends directed their efforts 
towards dispensing with all handicap and gelding races, and 
retaining only genuine test races which determine the proficiency 
of our thoroughbreds, difficulties might have been obviated and 
some causes of offence reduced.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Marrtort. 
Cotesbach, Lutterworth. 





NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator. 
Sir,—In view of the successes of our troops in Palestine, and in 
regard to the important questions of economy now before us as a 
nation, the following passage from an early English chronicle, 
referring to the twelfth-century Crusades, is of interest :— 

“An economy at home, correspondent to the expense, was 

dictated. In the year 1188, at a Council at Geytinton, where 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, presided, and took the cross 
with many others, it was enacted concerning the People of 
England, that no one should use scarlet cloth, sable or vair 
furs, or vestes laqueati, or more than two dishes at dinner, 
because the King and all the great men of the Kingdom were 
going to the Holy Land, at great cost.”’—Decem Scriptores. 
The Crusades were essentially war for an ideal: The British 
Isles stood in rio danger of invasion, nor was the peace of 
Europe threatened; yet we find the people of England called 
upon to practise strict economy, not in the matter of food only, 
but also of dress. Our leaders at the front today are not less 
Lion-hearted; our ideal in this great war is equally high; and 
surely the people of England are just as ready for rules of economy 
and self~lenmial.—I am, Sir, &c., Friorence L. Barctay. 


ny 
J 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
{To tas Eprroa or tas “ SprcraTon.’’] 
S1z,-I should very much like to know how the Nationalization 
of. Drink will do away with private interest in selling drink, and 
80 improve the public-hovses; because this seems to be the 
corollary in the minds of many. If the publican pays his rent 
to the State instead of to some brewer or distiller, or if he owns 
a “free ” house, it will stil] be to his private interest to sell as 
much drink as he can. For Nationalization does not of itself 
carry with it publie-house reform, and I am not aware of any 
suggestion in Parliament to make the one conditional on the other. 
The opposition to Prohibition during the War, for which the 
demand has (so far as public meetings are concerned) seemed to 
be overwhelmingly greater than for Nationalization, appears to 
have arisen from the endearour to throw the reason for its 
enforcement upon excessive abuse of drink by working men—e.g., 
in the Clyde district; this they naturally resent; and also from 
its making a. distinction between the working man and the rich 
man, because the rich man would have his private supply. But 
these objections would be largely obviated if what I have suggested 
ekewhere could be carried out—viz., that all stores of alcohol, 





private as well as public, should be taken over by the Govern- 
ment (at a fair price) and used in manufacture of munitions. 
I do not think that what you have yourself urged so strongly has 
been sufficiently widely published—that it is a question of Bread vr. 
Beer. If your Fable ef the Beleaguered City could be printed as 
a placard, and posted up in every town and village in the 
kingdom, it might even now make some consider the matter 
more seriously. Even the malt already made would (as admitted 
in the House on May 7th) furnish eleven days’ food. And we 
know that yeast can be made without dependence upon the 
manufacture of beer. Would it be possible to have the equivalent 
of bread and beer and whisky printed, so as to be placarded 
throughout the country? Ii it could be ordered to be put up in a 
conspicuous place in every public-house and licensed grocery, it 
might help to stop some thoughtless drinking.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crieff. W. M. Mereprrua. 

P.S$.—May I add that in Local Option decisions it will not be the 
interests of brewer and distiller owners of public-houses, but the 
interest of the publican himself, which would make many voters 
hesitate to vote for withdrawal of licence, so that Nationalization 
would not help under Local Option to reduce licences? 

[The form of State Purchase which we have always advocated 
has been “ the elimination of private profit from the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants.” ‘This means that the public-houses 
would belong to the State as well as the breweries and distilleries. 
In the State public-houses there would be disinterested manafe- 
ment—i.e., the publican would have no more personal interest im 
selling beer than has the postmaster in selling postage-stamps. 
We advocate also that the publican in State public-houses-should 
be a profit-sharer on all sales of non-intoxicant drinks, food, and 
tobaeco.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DEW PONDS. 
(To tHe Eprror or rae ‘‘ Speczator.’’] 

Sir,—I am afraid the explanation of your correspondent as to the 
eause which determines the filling of dew ponds does not bear 
scientific examination. Dew will not deposit on a surface warmer 
than the surrounding air. A dew pond in good order is generally 
filled, or partly filled, with water, so that neither the clay nor 
straw is exposed, and the surface of the water, as I know from 
personal observation on the spot, is warmer at night than the air 
(fer, being a bad conductor, it loses heat slowly). It is impossible, 
therefore, for moisture to deposit on this surface as dew. My 
own opinion is that the clay tamping is merely to render the chalk 
impervious, and the straw is added as a binding material, just aa 
hair is added to plaster. If these pends. were sitwated.on low- 
lying ground instead of on the tops and sides of the chalk Downs, 
the colder and denser air, flowing down during radiation after 
sunset, might produce a deposition of moisture by contact with 
the air saturated with moisture above the warm surface of the 
water. But on the hilltops the air on a still, dewy night is 
warmer than in the valley, a fact which is rendered visible by 
the deposition of mist in the’valley, a condition which is never 
seen on hilltops. Moreover, I was able to show some years ago 
that a thermometer will register a higher temperature in the 
early morning: before sunrise on high than on low ground. Se 
far as I know, no really satisfactory explanation of this remark- 
able phenomenon of the filling of dew ponds has ever been 
advanced.—I am, Sir, &¢., J. B. Cogen. 

The University, Leeds. 

[Any one who has. slept out in hot weather on the Wiltshire 
Downs, say during autumn maneuvres, will recall dews of 
astonishing potency. Clothes not covered up would be wringing 
wet in the morning. This is, we believe, as true of the tops of 
the Downs as of the lower slopes.—Ep. Spectator.) 





VISITS TO BLINDED SOLDIERS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘* Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me through your columns to teil near 
relatives of soldiers whose sight has been lost or seriously inj wred 
at the front that they will not be obliged to restrict their visits 
to them while in hospital, as announced in the new War Office 
Order relating to visits te wounded soldiers? Al) blinded soldiers 
are supposed to reach the 2nd Londen Genera! Hospital, Chelsea, 
or in case of overcrowding there the 3rd London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth. We have houses near each of these hospitals where 
relatives of blinded men are put up free of all charge, and we 
pay their railway fares both ways from.any part of the country. 
In the event of blinded men being by accident sent to other 
hospitals, we will always, on application, arrange for free railway 
travelling and accommodation of near relatives who wish to visit 
them. Requests on this matter should be made to the Secretary, 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c.; 
Artuvg Pearson, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 





FRONT. 


”7 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE 

(To tHe Eprrog or tHE “ Srecraror. 

Siz,—The following, received to-day (May 25th) from the Major 
of a battery in France, speaks for itself :— ' 

“ Would it be possible: to geb some more gramoplones and 
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records? All the records I gave to the battery were broken by a 
shell hitting the box they, were in, and so now the men have no 
music. Another battery here wants a gramophone and records 
badly.” 

If any of your readers can spare gramophones or records, will 
they send them to Mrs. Arthur Thesiger, Heath Corner, Burgh 
Heath, Surrey, and they will be forwarded at once?—I am, Sir, 
& Frorira THEsIGeR. 


Heath Corner, Burgh Heath, Surrey. 





SIR VICTOR HORSLEY. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “‘ Spzecrator.’’] 

S1r,—Last July came the news of Sir Victor Horsley’s death in 
Mesopotamia. We ought to have some record of his life and of 
his work; we cannot afford to forget him, and what he did for 
medicine and surgery. I am collecting notes for a book. I hope 
that it will plainly show what we lost when we lost him. I ask 
for help in this venture from his friends and colleagues, and 
from the many patients, in hospital practice or in private 
practice, who have reason to be thankful for his skill and his 
kindness. I want all that they can tell me of him, and any letters 
ef his which they will let me use. Without their help nothing 
that I can write of him will be of much service to anybody. 
Great care will be taken to return all letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

21 Ladbroke Square, W. 11. Srepuen Pacer. 





JANE AUSTEN CENTENARY. 

[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—Knowing the great interest that the Spectator has always 
taken in the works of Jane Austen, I, as one of her biographers, 
would like to inform you and your readers of a scheme which has 
been started to commemorate the centenary of her death, which 
will oceur on July 18th next. It is proposed to place a tablet upon 
Chawton Cottage, near Alton, Hants, recording the fact that Miss 
Austen lived there from 1869 to 1817, and that it was from this 
house that all her works were sent into the world. Some of these 
were written earlier, but all were published whilst the authoress 
was residing in Chawton Cottage, or immediately after her death. 
The carved oak tablet, designed by Miss E. G. Hill, will suggest 
objects connected with her life, and the inscription will include 
the words: “‘ Her admirers in this country and in America have 
united to erect this tablet.” A Committee has been formed, 
consisting of the Dean of Norwich, the Earl of Iddesleigh, Lord 
Latymer, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt., Sir Robert Hudson, Sir 
Ww. Robertson Nicoll, Clarence Graff, Esq. (of New York), W. D. 
Howells, Esq. (U.S.A.), W. J. Locke, Esq., C. K. Shorter, Esq. 
lt is thought that many who are grateful for the enjoyment given 
to them by her novels will like to join in this tribute to Jane 
Austen by small subscriptions or otherwise. These may be sent 
to John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1; or to the John 
Lane Company, New York; or to myself. Any surplus money will 
be used for the benefit of the village of Steventon, Hants, Jane 
Austen's birthplace.—I am, Sir, &c., Constance Hint. 

Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





THE RELIGION OF KINDNESS. © 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—As all its readers know with pride, the Spectator is 
interested in every good work that aids, however indirectly or 
im however small a way, in the winning of the war. On that 
assumption, let me illustrate a kind of service seldom, if ever, 
reported—voluntary work by Church and Chapel folk for the 
eomfort of the King’s troops in this country. Wesleyan 
Methodism operates in an area known as the Kent District— 
strictly, it takes in a little slice of Sussex—where it has fifty 
ministers and 7,411 Church members. On each night of the past 
winter, on the premises of the denomination, they and their 
friends have brightened the leisure hours of three thousand 
soldiers—most of them English, numbers of them from overseas. 
An admitted feature, open to criticism, is that, in a host of 
instances, not a word has been said about religion: May I tell a 
justifying and typical story? A soldier was billeted on some 
friends of mine at Rye. He had previously been at N—. “I 
was frightened,” he said, “ my first night there.’ “ Why?” 
“I was billeted on the vicarage, and I thought the parson would 
preach to me.” ‘ Well, did he?” ‘ No, he did not preach to me 
a bit; he was a real gentleman, he was”! That soldier will not 
miss church, should he go to N—— again. After the war, will 
the Churches reap their reward? The old prejudice against 
religion was real enough; many of the men who nursed it are 
simply in khaki now. But they can scarcely quite forget the 
kindness which was really religion on active service—I am, 
Bir, &., J. Epwarp Hartow. 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 








POETRY. 


SHEFFIELD IN A TRENCH. 
“ Waar would I like to see?” No fear! 
Not London—no, nor Windermere, 
Nor Paris with its sky so clear— 
Give me a look at Sheffield, 








I have it in my mental eye— 

Its valleys, and its uplands high, 

Its smoke-cloud flung against the sky— 
The smoke that blackens Sheffield. 


Its five small rills that slowly steal 

Past rolling-mill and grinding-wheel— 

Their very names can make me feel 
That I belong to Sheffield. 


(O Loxley, Rivelin, Porter, Sheaf! 

Flow onward to the Don, your chief! 

And ripple out your challenge brief— 
“Men must be free in Sheffield! ”’) 


I know each tower and lofty dome 

That’s long made Sheffield air its home, 

And where some others, lately come, 
Have reared their heads in Sheffield. 


I mark each street and winding lane— 
Oh, yes, they’re black! Oh, yes, they're plain! 
But let me tread them once again, 

And Heaven will shine in Sheffield. 


And I can hear, as luck may hap, 

The nickerpecker’s* “‘ tap, tap, tap,” 

The grindstone’s hiss, the tilt’s “‘ rap, rap,” 
As if I was in Sheffield. 

Aye, and the blunt old Sheffield speech 

As none else to my soul can reach— 

It knows not how to beg, beseech, 
The tongue that’s spoke in Sheffield. 


Could I but see that smoke-cap thick, 
Meet swarfy-hreechéd Tom and Dick, 
And lads with scissors on a stick, 
I’d know I was in Sheffield. 
But here we are!—“ What for?” You say?P— 
To teach the Boche the time of day, 
And keep him far enough away 
From setting foot in Sheffield, 


? 


A Suerrrecp Lap, 








BOOKS. 


—_—.———. 

THREE BOOKS ON THE PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUALISM.+ 
Sir Wituiam Barrett, a woll-known man of science, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and also ono of the principal founders of the 
Psychical Research Socicty in 1882, has put together under the 
title of On the Threshold of the Unseen’ a number of reflections on, 
and examinations of, the phenomena of spiritualism and the evidence 
of survival after death. We cannot find space for any criticism 
of his survey of the evolution of modern spiritualism, or of his 
lescription of its physical phenomena, nor again shall we touch upon 
those seetions of the book which deal with the problems of medium- 
ship and human personality. What is of most immediate interest 
at the present moment is his account of certain very recent personal 
experiments conducted with well-known amateurs. Here is the 
story of a sitting with Mrs. Travers Smith, the wife of a well-known 
Dublin physician and the daughter of the late Professor Dowden. 
Mrs. Travers Smith obtained the communication through a “ ouija 
board,” The sitting took place on the day of the sinking of the 
* Lusitania * :— 

*** On the evening of the day on which news had come that the 
Lusitania was reported sinking, Mr. Lennox Robinson and I sat at 
the outja board ; the Rev. Savill Hicks taking the record. We did 
not know that Sir Hugh Lane was on board. We were both per- 
sonal friends of his, and knew he was in America, but had no idea he 
was coming back so soon. Our usual ‘‘ control ” came and then tho 
words “* Pray for the soul of Hugh Lane.” I asked ‘* Who is speak- 
ing?” the reply was ‘I am Hugh Lane.” He gave us an account of 
the sinking of the ship and said it was *‘a peaceful end to an exciting 
life.” At this point we heard the stop-presg evening paper called 
in the street and Mr. Robinson ran down and bought a paper. I 
went out of the room to meet him, and he pointed to the name of 
Sir Hugh Lane among the passengers. We were both much dis- 
turbed, but continued the sitting. Sir Hugh gave me messages for 
mutual friends and ended this sitting by saying ‘‘ I did not suffer, I 
was drowned and felt nothing.’ At subsequent sittings he spoke of 
his will, but never mentioned the codicil now in dispute. He hoped 
no memcrial would be erected to him in the shape of a gallery or 
otherwise, but was anxious about his pictures. The messages were 
always coherent and ovidential and always came through Mr. 
Robinson and me, (Signed) Hester Travers Sirs.’ 

“This,” says Sir William Barrett, “is a very evidential case, for 
no information of the death of Sir Hugh Lane was given until some 
days later,” 

We accept the bona fides of the reporter, but we are of course far 
from saying that this curious record by itself proves survival. It is, 
however, a circumstance worthy of consideration. It must not 








* “ Nickerpecker”’ is a local term for a hand-filecutter. 

t (1) On the Threshold of the Unseen. By Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. (6s. 6d. net.}——(2) The Ear of Dionysius. By the 
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be assumed to be what it professes to be—i.c., a message from 
the dead—till every other explanation has been discussed and 
dismissed. It must also not be assumed to be unworthy of dis- 
cussion merely because it professes to be supernormal. What is 
wanted is the open not the sealed mind. 

Another very interesting portion of the hook, though not one 
which professes to be in any way now, is the account of Mrs, Hol- 
jand’s scripts. Mrs. Holland, to give her the name which is not her 
own, but by which sho prefers to be known in the world of psychical 
investigation, was a lady of education and social position resident 
in India when she first took to automatic writing. Tho remarkable 
thing about her scripts, whatever may be tho reason, is that thoy 
give very dramat ic representations of Mr. Myers, Mr. Gurney, 
Dr. Verrall, and others who belonged to the distinguished set of 
Cambridge mon pledged to Psychical Research, but who are no 
longer alive. It is true that Mrs. Holland had read Myers’s Human 
Personality before she began her automatic writing, but it is very 
difficult to believe that this book could have given her the power to 
invent unconsciously the kind of messages that the Myers control, 
or whatever it is, dictated to her in India. A very curious incident, 
as Sir William Barrett points out, is contained in the quotation 
from Mr. Myers’s well-known poem “ St. Paul,” a poom which 
Mrs. Holland, however, declares that sho had never read, and of 
which she knew nothing whatever. We quote the passage in 
question and that which precedes it :— 

“To believe that the mere act of death enables a spirit to under- 
stand the whole mystery of death is as absurd as to imagine that the 
act of birth enables an infant to understand the whole mystery of 
lifo. I am still groping—surmising—conjecturing. The experience 
is differont for each one of us. . . . One was here lately who could 
not believe he was dead; he accepted the new Conditions as a 
certain stago in the treatment of his illness.”’ 

“ Yea, I am Christ’s—and let the name suffice ye—E’en as for me 
He greatly hath sufficed. If it were possible for the soul to die back 
intoearth life again I should die from sheer yearning to reach you—to 
tell you all that we imagined is not half wonderful enough for the 
truth—that immortality, instead of being a beautiful dream, is the 
one, the only reality, the strong golden thread on which all the 
illusions of all the lives are strung. If I could only reach you—if I 
could only tell you—I long for power, and all that comes to me is an 
infinite yearning—an infinite pain. Does any of this reach you, 
reach anyone, or am I only wailing as the wind wails—wordless and 
unheeded ? *°—Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. XXI., p. 233. 

It is interesting, though by no means wonderful, to note that the 
two lines quoted from “St. Paul” are quoted wrongly by the 
control. This of course proves nothing one way or the other. 
Very few poets can be relied on to quote their own verses accurately. 





Before leaving Sir William Barrett's book we must say a word in 
regard to his excellent defence of psychical investigation. No 
doubt certain people of disordered minds have come to grief over 
their so-called investigations, and have lost theroby their spiritual 
health, just as many people have lost their physical health 
through an unwise reading of doctors’ books or through the 
wholesale consumption of seli-prescribed drugs. Sir William 
Barrett shows, however, that sane investigators like himself, and, 
we might add, Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and dozens of 
other members of the Society for Psychical Research, have been 
no more injuriously affected by their investigations (whether 
usoful or not) than have been similar investigators into mathe- 
matical or metaphysical problems. 

Our references to automatic writing naturally bring to mind the 
very remarkable pamphlet entitled The Ear of Dionysius,* published 
last March by Mr. Gerald Balfour. We say without hositation that 
no abler and clearer pieco of reasoning than this particular paper 
istobe found in the whole body of Psychical Research literature. By 
a series of lucid arguments, which are never either forced or fantastic, 
Mr. Balfour brings together what he aptly calls the pieces of tho jig- 
saw puzzle set in what at first appeared to be stray passages in the 
script of various automatic writers, notably of Mrs. Willett. At 
first it looked as if the pieces could not possibly make a picture 
however cleverly placed, Yet Mr. Gerald Balfour has accomplished 
this apparent impossibility. He makes an astonishingly water- 
tight case for believing that whoever cast these fragments on tho 
table had a clear and deliberate purpose. That purpose was tho 
placing on record of certain statements which when put together 
should not only become coherent and sensible, but should be of 
such a nature that it would be impossible to attribute their appear- 
ance in several independent scripts to telepathy or thought- 
transference. Let us put it in another way. Let us suppose an 
individual or a group of people (we will not assume that they are 
dead people) anxious to get certain statements recorded in the 
scripts of automatic writers, which statements when co-ordinated 
could not be attributed to telepathy without giving that hard- 
used word an even greater development and elasticity than it 
now possesses, though that, Heaven knows, is wide enough. 


The Dionysius story, with its allusions to Polyphemus and Ulysses, 
Acis and Gelatea, the first appearance of iambic satiric verse, 
Aristotle's Poetics, a Greek chorus-girl, an enamoured poet, and a 
verse-writing tyrant, gives an impossible ground for mixed tele- 
pathy, 


Of course the group who set this verbal puzzle so cleverly 


and deliberately, and in so many words said: “ We'll give you 
something which you simply can’t dismiss as telepathy,” may not 
have been Verrall and Butcher assisted by Gurney and Myers ; 
but if not, the problem of who performed this desperately intricate 
trick becomes amazingly difficult. 


Another recently published book on Spiritualism is Psychicc 
Investigations,3 by Mr. Arthur Hill. The special interest of this 
volume is to be found in the fact that it deals, not with 
alleged messages from important or well-known people, but with 
communications, or what profess to be communications, from 
very ordinary and very often rather dull types of deceased 
humanity, It is not a book from which any spicy or sensa- 
tional quotations are to be drawn. Nevertheless, open-minded 
investigators will find it worth perusal. Though not in the 
least doubting the bona fides of Mr. Hill or the mediums 
whom he employed, we are bound to note how much more setis- 
factory it is to read the cases carried out under what we may call 
Psychical Society conditions. Mr. Arthur Hill places on the 
fly-leaf of his book two extracts from Plato. Their quotation may 
fitly close this notice :— 

‘“**Cebes answered : Iagree, Socrates, in the greater part of what 
you say. But in what concerns the soul, men are apt to be in- 
credulous ; they fear that when she has left the body her place may 
he nowhere, and that on the very day of death she may perish and 
come to an end—immudiately on her release from the body, issuing 
forth dispersed like smoke or air and in her flight vanishing away 
into nothingness. If she could only be collected into herself after 
she has obtained release from the evils of which you were speaking, 
thero would be good reason to hope, Socrates, that what you say is 
true. But surely it requires a great deal of argument and many 
proofs to show that when the man is dead his soul yet exists, and has 
any force or intelligence.’"—PLato, Phaedo (Jowett’s trans.). 

‘I am confident that there truly is such a thing as living again 
and that the living spring from the dead, and that the souls of the 
dead are in existence, and that the good souls have a better portion 
than the evil,—Jbid. (Socrates speaking).”’ 





RECENT VERSE.* 
‘“ Tue grand style arises in poetry,”’ writes Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ when 
a noble nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or severity 
a serious subject.’”? This definition is recalled and illustrated by a 
good many of the poems in Mr. William Watson’s new volume.’ 
No living writer of verse excels him in the grand style, Matthew 
Arnold’s definition, however, seems to insist perhaps unduly on 
austerity of diction, and to exclude the element of dignified 
pageantry which is so finely apparent in the sonnet on “ The 
Gifts of Hindustan ”’ :— 
“This day do maharajah and zemindar 

Show forth the Orient’s most imperial mood. 

Satrapies old, and kingdoms that were food 

For ravening Time already in years afar, 

Long ere Hydaspes’ tide disdained to bar 

The hosts of Alexander, bring unwooed 

Their offerings, and the East forgets to brood, 

And leaps to follow in tempest England’s star. 

For there, where first it bloomed, still wisdom flowers, 

And Hindustan knows well her friends, being wise ! 

Hither, with smouldering empires in her eyes, 

Sho pours unasked her tributary gold, 

Pouring therewith her heart’s goodwill, in showers 

Richer than all Goleonda an hundredfold.” 
Yet Mr. Watson is not habitually profuse of decorative imagery. In 
his preface, after alluding to the number of poems in his volume 
cast in the sonnet form, he speaks of it as *‘ amould which, when used 
in the spirit and tradition of its stricter masters from Milton on- 
wards, is not a loose aggregation of lines which chance to be fourteen in 
number, but one of the most rigorously exacting of poetic forms ; 
a form usually demanding from him who employs it no little mental 
concentration, and enjoining upon him a certain artistic asceticism 
such as forbids his being seduced into mere by-play of thought and 
emotion.”’ At his best Mr. Watson is true to his precept. He is 
a great craftsman, but does not allow himself to be dominated by 
his mf&stery of his medium, The contents of his volume he 
rightly describes as including little that can be called pooms of 
action. "The book should be considered as “an intermittent 
commentary on the main devclopments, and some of the collateral 
phenomena, of tho war.” The poem which gives its title to the 
collection blends fable with fact in a comparison between Merlin 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Tho legend tells how Vortigern, with the 
aid ‘of Merlin, was able to defeat the malign powers who sapped the 
foundations of his Tower of Safety. But while developing his 
parallel Mr. Watson is careful to enlarge on the contrast. He sees 
in the Premier 


’ 


“no fabled Merlin, son of mist, 
And brother to the twilight, but a man 
Who in a time terrifically real 
Is real as the time ; formed for the time ; 
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Not much beholden to the munificent Past, 


partnodlona; spapes oe outa,” 
‘ectio or \ 
and intolerable Fy 
No meeting- of all the heavenlinesses ; 
But eminently a man to stir and 8 
Men, to afflict them with benign alarm, 
Harass their sluggish and uneager blood, 
Till, like himself, they are hungry for the goal.” 
Tho poems on Germany are animated by a righteous indignation 
at her faithlessness to her own heroic past and the teachings of 
her master-minds; sometimes, as in the Dirge on the Kaiser, it 
lapses into a saeva indignatio. One cannot altogether help regret- 


No Teagot 
° re) 
Croated fa 


ting the republication of the sonnets on America’s neutrality, | 


fine though they are. Of the poems of action, ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Bight,” with ite splendid opening, and the stanzas on “Our Men ” 
are wholly admirable. 
be more simply or truly expressed than in these lines :— 
“ They go where England speeds them ; 
laugh and jest at Fate. 
They go where England needs them, 
And dream not they are great. 
And oft, ’mid smoke and smother 
By blinding warstorm fanned, 
Sons of our mighty Mothor, 
They fall that she may stand.” 

Mr. Masofield’s new volumeé* contains more than fifty sonnets, 
forming a long cyele, but broken by a few intevludes, descriptive, 
allegorical, dramatic, narrative, or lyrical, ‘ The Ship,” in which 
the ore, the trees, the hemp and flax, the workers and the sailors, 
and last of all the ship herself, take up the tale in succession, has 
something of the ring of the authentic Masefield in it, and there is 
charm in the lines ‘‘ Night ison the Downland,”’ with thoir memories 
of Roman nobles and bygone glories. But the tale ef the haunted 
farm is a more eruel parody of himself than any of Mr, Squire’s 
essays in irreverent discipleship :— 

* His father clubbed 
Gavia 
oun il uw 
And shot him deed.” 
The sequel of a dance is described in the same vein of dismal and 
devastating realism :— 
** Nan was the belle, and she married her beau, 
Who drank, and then beat her, and she died long ago ; 
And Mary, her sister, is married, and gone 
To. a tea-planter’s ledge, in the plains, in Ceylon. 
And Dorothy's sons have been killed out in France, 
And May lost her man in the August advance, 
And Em the man jilted, and she lives all alone 
: In the house of this dance which seems burnt in my bone.” 
The subject-matter of the sonnets reminds us alternately of Lucretius 
and FitzGerald’s paraphrase of Omar Khayyam—though the 
treatment lacks the composure of the one or the serenity of the 
other—and we cannot resist the conclusion that the difficulties of 


numbers Mr, Masefield is largely concerned with the biological 
conception of life, and there is hardly a sonnet in which reference is 
not made to cells—living cells and carrion cells, the million cells 
of sense, and the ultimate mystery of the Master Cell. ‘ It may be, 
that we cease ; we cannot tell. Even if we cease, life is a miracle.”’ 
But the note becomes gloomier as the poem advances, ‘ We are 
neither heaven nor earth, but men.” “ There is no God ; but we, 
who breathe the air, Are God ourselves, and touch God everywhere.” 
Even Beauty—‘ this grace, this spring, this given bread, This 
life, this dawn, this wakening from the dead ’’—is an elusive dream. 
““ Beauty was with me once, but now, grown old, [ cannot hear nor 
gee her.” And again :— 
“ There is no beauty, for we tread a scene 

Red to the eye with blood of living things; 

Th + is hut joy from murder that has been, 

Life is but brute at war upon its kings.”’ 
The cycle closes on a note of sombre acquiescence :—- 

“Let that which is to come be as it may, 

Darkness, extinction, justice, life intense, 

‘The flies are happy in the summer day, 

Flies will be happy many summers hence. 

Time with his antique breeds that built the Sphinx, 

Time with her men to come whose wings will tower, 

Poured and will pour, not as the wise man thinks, 

But with blind force, to each his little hour. 

And when the hour has struck, comes death or change, 

Which whether good or ill we cannot tell, 

But the blind planet will wander through her range 

Bearing men like us who will serve as well. 

The sun will rise, the winds that ever move 

Will blow our dust that once were men in love.” 

Most of Mr, Sassoon’s poems® are inspited by first-hand experi- 
ence of the grim business of war. His mood is often harsh and 
hitter, but he is saved from despair by his genius for friendship 
—even though his friends are dead—-and his helief in the reality 
of his dreams :— 

“ Ali the while I watch the spark 
Lit to guide me; for I know 
Dreams will triumph, though the dark 
Scowls above me where I go.” 


The spirit of our fightmg men could not 


i best and noblest of 
-in the familiar epistolary lines to a comrade which close the 
| collection. 


| his heart. 
| I heard the sea.” 
}and outlandish scenes—dawn on the veld, outspanning in the 





i. 
War ie hateful,, yet he acknowledges, its diseipline :— 
‘ ' scourge ; yet war has made us wise, 
And, fighting for our freedom, we are free, 
Horror of wounds, and anger at the foe, 
And loss of things desired ; all these must pass, 
’ We are the happy legion, for we know 
Time’s but a cation wind that shakes the grass.” 
Nething is finer in a book which has many fine things than the 
tributes to the common soldier—notably the remarkable poom 
headed “ The Redeemer,” from which we take these lines .— 
“No thorny crown, only a woollen cap 
He wore—an English soldier, white and strong, 
Who loved his time like any simple chap, 
Good days of work and sport and homely song ; 
Now he has learned that nights are very long, 
And dawn a watching of the windowed sky. 
But to the end, unjudging, he'll endure 
Horror and pain, not uncontent to die 
That Lancaster on Lune may stand secure.” 
There is saturnine humour m the portrait of the old huntsmaa, 
but also a wonderful insight into the heart of the hunting man 
and an imtense appreciation of the landscape side of the 
field sports. There is also tenderncas 


But whatever his mood, Mr. Sassoon gives it free 


and passionate utterance. His temper is perhaps best exprossed 


in his own words: “I walk the secret way With anger in my brain.” 
' But it is for the most part a generous indignation, and at the back 


of it all there is always the consciousness of “ glory exulting over 
pain, And beauty, garlanded in Hell.” 


Mr, Crosbie Garstin’s Vagabend Verses+ are rightly named. His 


| poems are dated from the South Seas, the Grand Canaries, the 
: Grand Banks, Vancouver, the. Rockies, Durban, Khama’s Country, 
Matabeleland, and Flanders—and even this does not exhaust the 


list. He loves now and again to return home’ and see the magic 
of the Weald, but the longing for adventure is always tugging at 
“ All day long the prairies called, and all night long 
He excels in miniature sketches of tropical 


mid-day heat ; he writes swinging chanties, and has at his command 
the patois of the habitant, the rough speech of the pioneer, the 
lingo of the trenches. He is by turns truculent and tender, grim 
and sentimental, but never wastes words or allows the form to 
master his purpose. A whole Odyssey of varied experience is 
packed into this little volume. 

The issue of a “second impression ” of Some Verse, by “ F.S.,"4 
enables us to pay a belated tribute to the grace, the wit, and the 
scholarship of a writer who carries on the best tradition of light 
verse as defined by Locker. As with Calverley, sanity and 


| kindliness underlie the mask of irresponsible levity, and sometimes, 


as in “ 1914,” “ F. 8.” is very much in earnest. Where all is so 


> .* | good it is hard to choose our favourite pieces, but we may specially 
the task have been imereased by the form adopted. In the earlier 


commend the excellent travesty of Browning in “‘ A Grammarian’s 
Wedding,” the “imaginary correspondence ” between Walt Whitman 
and Austin Dobson, and the conversation between Thomas Moore and 
Mr, Yeats. Here parody is not mere mimicry, but an instrument of 
criticism. ‘‘ The Not Impossible She” recalls the gentle irony 
of Locker, while in the ‘ Narrative Macaronic Verses’ we have 
a delightful exercise in that now rarely practised art of which 
“* Patres conscripti took a boat and went to Philippi’’ is perhaps 
the best-known example. But “F. §,"’ is a more ingenious and 
scholarly performer than the author of that now forgotten classic, 





HERBERT SPENCER.* 
Ir is a pretty subject of speculation whether Herbert Spencer's 
work will ever experience a new period of authority and renown, 
At present his fame suffers an eclipse which not one of his contem- 
poraries would have ventured to foretell. He was the philosopher 
of his age, and tho surronder of the intellectual Victorian world 
to the new theories of biology seemed to be so complete and so 
daring that men of that time hardly supposed that there was much 
in principle left to discover or admit. But what Spencer explained 
to the many in his extraordinarily lucid English is now a common- 
place in so far as it is not upset, and for the rest is displaced by 
fresh theories and discoveries. The Synthetic Philosophy is scen 
to be a rather wild attempt to reconcile the whole range of know- 
ledge with Spencer’s own view of evolutionary progress, If that 
view be wrong, as it almost certainly is, there is little basis left for 
the philosophy. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred—not them- 
selves men of science—who read Spencer's books as they appeared 
troubled little, however, about their instructor's assumption. of 
the transmissibility of acquired characters, They knew that he 
was a cogent and readable expositor of evolution, and the sentient 
world was just then in love with the idea of evolution, For them 
it did not matter that the Lamarckian theory—though of course 
Spencer outdid Lamarck—could not be squared with Darwin's 
theory of Natural Selection; it was enough that Spencer made 
clear to them the notion of a creation changing and eyolving itself 
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and not being held to a static form by a single and final 
creative act. But there is hardly one British man of science 
now who believes that acquired characters can be inherited. The 
theory was soon dethroned by Darwinism, and now we have even 
reached a stage where the Darwinian theory itself is under a partial 
discredit, since our new biologists tell us that Natural Selection is 
by no means the decisive or sclf-sufficient oxplanation of evolutionary 
change which had been popularly supposed. Possibly the rhythm 
or periodicity which Spencer found to be a guiding influence in 
human affairs—much more casual but not less powerful than 
intellectual judgment—may declare itself; the pendulum may 
swing back, and even in biology Spencer's ideas may be found to 
have something in them. If Darwin and Weismann were not 
wholly right, Lamarck and Spencer may turn out to be more right — 
than they seem now, as the wheel of knowledge revolves. We 
do not ourselves in the least expect such a result, though we think 
that there are still more Lamarckians or Spencerians outside Britain 
than men of science here sometimes remember. We agree with 
Mr. Hugh Elliot in his deeply interesting study that Spencer's 
ideas have a very much greater chance of a triumph in sociology 
and politics than in biology. 

When Mr. Elliot was fighting in the South African War he often 
had little more baggage on the veld than a toothbrush and the 
Principles of Psychology (at all events, he chose the most over- 
whelmingly original of Spencer’s works as his companion when 
travelling “light ”’), and during that time he read the whole of 
Sponcer’s works. After re-reading thom more than fifteen years 
later, he looks upon thom differently. He is no longer a hypnotized 
disciple. He finds many of the arguments ill-founded and the 
conclusions false, and the style which formorly appeared so lucid has 
for him taken on a deadly monotony. But he consoles himself 
with the reflection that to be a blind disciple is not to be a Spencerian 
The true Spencerian must at all costs be independent in 
judgment. To follow authority rather than reason is to have 
missed the central teaching of the philosopher. Accordingly Mr, 
Elliot sets to work to save all that he can from the wreckage of his 
adoration, and it seems to us that he saves what it is right to save, 
and in the end he leaves us with a vivid impression of the high 
nobility and the brave unworldliness of a characteristically English 
philosopher. The volume is a welcome and worthy addition to 
the extromely useful series ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteonth Century,” 
which is being publishod under tho general editorship of Mr. Basil 
Williams. Our readers will remember the earlier volumes: Sir 
E, Cook’s Delane and Lord Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, 


gradually ’ 


at all. 


No philosopher ever followed “the high priori road” more 
ardontly than Spencer. His theory onco formed (often almost 
in vacuo, as it would seom) drew every available fact and observation 
towards it use Mr. Elliot’s most appropriate phrase— 
a magnet draws iron. Hoe thought out a theory of evolutionary 
development and published it in an article, ‘* The Development 
seven yoars before Darwin published The Origin of 
Species. Ho read little biology. He was entirely innocent of 
German philosophy ; he could not in fact read German; yet he 
rcemed to know by instinct the thoughts of those, both philosophers 
and biologists, who had preceded him. In his amazing Synthetic 
Philosophy he took all knowledge for his field, and tried to har. 
monize all the phenomena of Nature from the point of view of the 
man of science, the logician, and the metaphysician. He despised 


as—to 


Hypothesis,” 


every motaphysician, and would not have liked to be mistaken for | 


one even when he was in fact writing metaphysics. It is wonderful 
what a mass of various facts fitted into his preconception as appar- 
ently verifying circumstances of the first order. He was the very 
reverse of such an empiric as Alexander Bain, of whose good opinion, 
by the way, he was none the less dosirous. Mr. Elliot says that 
the only experiment which Spencer ever made was one for dis- 
covering how the sap rises in trees. To be independent, and to a 
considerable extent ignorant, of all that the world had thought 
before him, and yet to be accepted as the mentor of his age, was an 
achievement to which there is no exact parallel, 

If the intense political individualism of Spencer ever enjoys a 
new vogue, as may conceivably happen, it will be through the 
authority of the State heing pressed too far. We must not accept 
the present ascendancy of the State as a disproof of such a possi. 
bility ; it may actually cause a revulsion through its own oppression, 
Wo need not trouble about the early fanaticism of Spencer’s indi- 
vidualism when he wished for something like a return to the con- 
ditions of the Hehrew judges under which every man did that which 
was right in hisown eyes. We forget whether Spencer ever advocated, 
like Mr, Auberon Herbert, that a man should pay what taxes he 
pleased ; but he certainly went so far as to declare that there 
ought to be no public system of sanitation! Apart from these 
eecentricities, however, he did exalt the individual as a better 
manager than the State in memorable language which we can by 
no means afford to ignore. What Spencer says about the political 
character of States with a high military organization is curiously 
apt to the situation of the world to-day. Mr. Elliot says :— 


characterised by an extensive governmental organisation limiting 
and directing the activities of citizens. The circumstance that the 
organisation is established for different aims does not obscure the 
fact that the organisation exists, nor can it conceal the fundamental 
similarity between the two kinds. In evidence of this proposition 
Spencer points out the close association between Militarism and 
Socialism in modern European countries. The most extreme form 
of despotism is found in Russia, and there too occur the most 
violent forms of Socialism and anarchy. Germany is one of the 
most military nations of Europe; and it has a larger proportion 
of Socialists than any other country. On the other ol ngland 
is the least military of European nations, being until lately the 
only. one which did not have conscription. And the Socialist pro- 
paganda in England is likewise the weakest in Europe. All this 
which was true last century still remains true.” 

If Spencer’s political ideas are obviously not played out, one can 
no more venturo to laugh away his thoughts on education. His 
contemptuous rejection of the ancient languages and their lessons 
amounted to bigotry, but the fact remains that his ideal of edu- 
cation was very much what the scientific school has como to demand 
to-day. This ideal may be right or wrong, but it is with us, and 
its supporters may find much better arguments in Spencer's little 
book on Education than those which are sometimes advanced. 

Mr. Elliot gives us a letter, not previously printed, from Spencer 
to his publisher, which reveals the morbid anxiety of the writer not 
to let his Autobiography he seen by the public before his death. 
There is much that seems petty, and certainly unphilosophical, in 
Spencer’s acute introspection and egotism. We have often been 
tempted to think that a man who was so painfully sensitive could 
not have been by instinct so great a rebel as he wished to be thought. 
But Mr. Elliot asks us to judge the Autobiography indulgently, 
remembering that it was after all to a large extent a kind of exercise 
in triviality deliberately undertaken in order to crowd out the 
more exciting forms of thought that banned sleep, Truly the life 
of Spencer, with its ill-health and loneliness, was enough to wring 
pity from a stone. All his emotion had been “ drained off,” as 
Mr. Elliot says in an admirable passage, into his philosophical 


studies. But a genius must be allowed his vanity and his other 
dofects. Spencer was such a philosopher as Britain alone could 
produce. If Germany had had such philosophers, there would be 


no war now. His disregard of money, his singleness of purpose, his 
carelessness of worldly position, his ardent pursuit of truth, his 
conquest of his native idleness, and his qualities and bold originality 
are accomplishments which may yet keep Spencer's name alive 
in such a way as to surpriso the host of his detractors, 





DUBLIN EXPLORATIONS AND REFLECTIONS.* 

In The Innocents at Home Mark Twain tells us of a Nevada farmer 
who made his fortune silver-mining and ‘‘ went to Europe and 
travelled. And when he came back he was never tired of telling 
about the fine hogs he had seen in England, and the gorgeous 
sheep he had seen in Spain, and the fine cattle he had noticed in 
the vicinity of Rome. He was full of the wonders of the Old 
World and advised every one to travel.’ We were reminded at 
once of the Western millionaire when we took up the present 
volume, for its author's outlook, although naturally wider and 
more elevated, is equally professional and idiosyncratic. His 
interests are almost solely artistic. A quarter of his book is 
oecupied with detailed and enthusiastic criticism of the pictures 
in the three public galleries of Dublin—pictures which merely 
happen to be there, as they might have happened to be in Liverpool 
or Manchester, and are no more significant of their surroundings 
than Cleopatra’s Needle is of the Thames Embankment. Another 
large section is devoted chiefly to Georgian architecture, which, 
so far as it represents anything native, represents the taste of a 
wealthy leisured class which became practically extinct over a 
generation ago. The “ Intellectuals”’ who bulk largely in the 
rest of the book have but little weight in the general life of the 
city ; for in Dublin a wealthy publican has far more influence, 
@ prominent footballer or bookmaker is far more widely 
known, than John Eglinton or ‘ 2,” The business, elerical, 
and scholastic sides of Dublin are ignored, and the professional 
men dismissed with kindly contempt. Worst fault of all, the 
author has failed to consider the middle class in a town whose 
tone and colour are derived from the middle class—the sporting, 
cynical, easygoing middle class, at once irritable and tolerant, 
religious and profane, Nationalist and Laodicean, 

When a writer with such marked limitations begins to give us 
his reflections we are not surprised to find them frequently super- 
ficial; as, for instance, his endorsement of the absurd platitude 
that Irishmen can be led but not driven. A brilliant Dublin 
journalist pointed out long since that the exact opposite is the 
case. The Irish language maintains its existence only by the aid 
of compulsion, and Parnell held an undisputed grip on his followers 
only so long as he ruled them like an autocrat, When he con- 
descended to lead, to advise, or to persuade—as he did in regard 
to the Land Courts, the No Rent Manifesto, and his struggle with 
Gladstone—he lost power and prestige at once. 

When ‘“ An Englishman” confines himself to his own ground, 


~ © Dublin Explorations and Reflections. By an Englishman. Dublin and London : 





“It might appear at first sight that socialistic and military 
societies are antithetical. i 


for both are 


This Spencer denies, 
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of seizing and exhibiting the vital trait which preserves the indi- 
viduality in a description of a person or a landscape. His point of 
view is entirely sympathetic, and as he has no slavish respect 
for authority in any form, his criticisms on artistic subjects are 
invariably honest and often illuminating. In particular, his sane 
and wholesome remarks on modern Irish poetry and the Abbey 
‘Theatre ought to have the effect which Matthew Arnold so much 
desired of “ turning a stream of fresh and free thought on our stock 
notions and habits.” We regret that he allows himself so many 
slipshod colloquialisms in his English, which tend to vulgarize a 
style otherwise clear, picturesque, and vivacious. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— oO 
[Notice in this columa does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

To Verdun from the Somme. By H. E. Brittain, (John Lane. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Harry Brittain gives a very readable and 
pleasant account of his pilgrimage to Verdun, undertaken in the 
capacity of escort to the distinguished American lawyer and man 
of letters, Mr. James Beck, to whom the cause of the Allies 
owea so much. The book affords us a glimpse of the war from 
the Anglo-American point of view ; and as Mr. Brittain evidently 
took with him to France “a heart that watches and receives,” 
this record of his impressions makes interesting and sympathetic 
reading. The several chapters of his book present to us as 
many different aspects of the front. Few features of the battle 
line seem to have escaped his quick observation. Whether he 
describes the dusty desolation of the Péronne road, or the 
waste wilderness of that ruined countryside; the feats of 
French and American airmen at “ Y and X,” or artillery activity 
on the Somme ; Paris, optimistic and confident of ultimate victory, 
or a motor run through the Argonne ; or perhaps best of all, his ex- 
periences in the invincible fortress of Verdun itself, where a lun- 
cheon was given in the visitors’ honour, Mr, Brittain treats his sub- 
ject with a freshness and simplicity which will make a sure appeal 
to his readers. Possibly one of the most interesting divisions of the 
hook is that which deals with a visit to the Russian lines, and gives a 
short account of a Russian “ church parade,” at which the congrega- 
tion was representative of anywhere “ from Korea to the Caucasus.,”’ 


however,. is ways interesting. He has the painter's knack 








The War against War. By Professor Christen Collin. With 
an Introduction by William Archer. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.) 
——Professor Collin, the distinguished Norwegian critic, is a warm 
supporter of the cause of the Allies. A number of his thoughtful 
and eloquent articles on the war have been collected from the 
Norwegian Press and translated in this little volume. He has 
made good use of Bernhardi in his controversies with German 
and Scandinavian opponents, incidentally showing that the 
egregious General's chief book was popular in Germany long before 
it was translated, contrary to the assertions of the German 
Professors, whose favourite theory is that the Germans were a 
peaceful folk whom we provoked to war. The author laments the 
folly of the peace parties among the neutrals. ‘“ So long as we 
live in an age of international lawlessness, we must look to our 
self-preservation with all our might.” 





Women War Workers. Edited by G. Stone. (G. G. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Lady Jellicoe says very truly in her preface that 
“this is nota ‘men’s war,’ as wars have been hitherto, but one 
in which both sexes throughout the Empire must share the burden 
and the responsibility.” The women’s share is admirably illus- 
trated in this book, which contains personal narratives by women 
who have worked in munition factories, on the land, in banks, 
as postwomen, carters, and bank clerks, as well as in hospitals 
and that new but most valuable branch of factory organization 
known as “ welfare work.’ The editor describes at the close some 
of the chief war organizations for women, many more of whom 
are still greatly needed as workers. 


A Doctor's Diary in Damaraland. By Dr, H. F. B. Walker. 
(E. Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author of this agreeable book 
volunteered as a medical] officer in General Botha’s force which, 
by its dashing strategy and its great physical endurance, conquered 
German South-West Africa between March and July, 1915. He 
does not give a formal history of the campaign, but describes 
his own experiences in the rear of the army, with an occasional 
illuminating note on the course of the fighting. The Germans 
were hopelessly outclassed by the burghers. ‘‘ Unless they were 
compelled to do so, they did not leave the railways or roads, and 
never moved without ample transport and food,” but the burghers 
trekked without transport over the deserts and always took the 
enemy unawares. Dr. Walker found that the German colonists 
were afraid of the natives whom they had misruled. He noticed 
also that the Germans were heavy drinkers, leaving pyramids 
of empty bottles wherever they had camped. The interior of 
South-West Africa is a beautiful country, as the author's photo- 
graphs show. 








Romance: Two Lectures. By Sir Walter Raleigh. (H. Milford, 
4s. 6d. net.)—These two ettractive and stimulating leotures, 
delivered at Princeton in 1915, supplement the author's well-known 
essay on Romance, One deals broadly with the origin of romance, 
and. the other with imitation and forgery, like Ossian. The author 
reminds us that Pope, the arch-classicist, was extravagantly 
romantic as a gardener, and he goes on to speak of William Kent 
and “‘ Capability’ Brown, who also sought romance in gardens. 
Brown is the hero ef many anecdotes, but this one is new to us. 
“* Mr. Brown,’ said Richard Owen Cambridge, ‘I very earnestly 
wish that I may die before you.’ ‘Why so?’ said Brown, with 
some surprise. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘I should like to see Heayen 
before you had improved it.’” 





Through the Iron Bars. By Emile Cammacrts. With Cartoons 
by Louis Raemaekers. (John Lane. 6d. net.)—M. Cammaerta 
describes, very clearly in this pamphlet the successive phases of 
Belgium’s martyrdom under the rule of an enemy who has by turns 
attempted to cajole and to intimidate her. He says that the 
German pro-Flemish agitation has been a complete failure, as the 
Flemish-speaking Belgians saw through the enemy's intrigue, 





Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. By William Hazlitt. (H. 
Milford. 1s, net.)—Hazlitt’s engaging essays on Shakespeare havo 
been included in the ‘“ World's Classics ’’ just a century after their 
first appearance. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch contributes an appre- 
ciative introduction, commending Hazlitt for his recognition of 
Shakespeare's supremacy and for his interest in Shakespeare “ as a 
dramatist and not as a philosopher, or a propagandist, or a lawyer's 
clerk, or a disappointed lover.” 





Strange Meetings. By Harold Monro. (The Poetry Bookshop, 
ls. net.)—Mr. Monro’s new poems are full of ideas, but too often 
lack poetic form. The title-piece consists of twenty-one brief 
sections, each in a different metre or rhythm ; it would need a very 
great poet to make such a medley attractive. The set of sonnets 
in the Shakespearean style entitled ‘‘ Week-End” is cheerful and 
ingenious, suggesting the keen sense of adventure that one has in 
going to the lonely cottage from Saturday to Monday, the welcome 
that the inanimate things seem to give, and the mystery of the 
peaceful night when “ All the trees Stand in the dark like lonely 
sentinels.” Mr, Monro should give freer rein to his gay humour. 
A twentieth-century Cowper is much needed, 


Poems. By Brian Brooke (Korongo). (John Lane, 3s. 6d. 
net.)—These racy, rattling verses describing wild adventures in the 
bush, with beasts of prey, or savages, or the more dangerous Ger- 
mans, show that British East Africa has already produced ita 
counterpart of Adam Lindsay Gordon. The late Captain Brooke, 
who died of wounds on the Somme last year at the age of twenty- 
six, was a fine athlete and great hunter, as Miss Willcocks tells us 
in an introduction, and he was able to describe vividly and naturaliy 
the fierce joys of the chase and the hardships of the pioneer. “ That 
Ride,” a race for the border between an illicit trader and a German 
whom he has taken unawares, is an exciting piece of direct narrative 
that may rival ‘‘ How We Beat the Favourite ’’—its obvious source of 
inspiration, The Masai called Brooke “‘ Korongo” or “ The Big 
Man "’; his friends called him ‘‘ The Boy ’’—a more fitting epithet, 
for it is long since we read any verse that was so full of the 
glorious vigour and recklessness of youth, 


Serbski Pesme: National Songs of Serbia. By Owen Meredith. 
(Chatto and Windus. 2s. net.)—The first Lord Lytton’s spirited 
metrical versions of Serbian ballads and of the lament over the 
battle of Kossove, when Serbia was beaten down by the Turk, as it 
seemed, for ever, well deserved this comely reprint in the “ St. 
Martin's Library,” with a prefatory note by G. H. Powell. Lytton 
did not claim literal accuracy for his verses, but they are pleasant 
to read, and especially interesting at this time. 


The history of Salonika is well told by Mr. William Miller in 
the new number of the English Historical Review (Longmans 
and Co., 5s.). It was founded by Kassander, King of Macedon, 
in 315 B.c., and named after his wife Thessalonike, who was a 
half-sister of Alexander the Great. In Roman and Byzantine 
times. it was important because the Via Egnatia from Durazzo 
to Constantinople ran through the city, and because it served 
as an outpost against the Slavs, who often attacked but never 
captured it. Constantine (or Cyril) and Methodius, the Greek 
apostles to the Slava, were natives of Salonika. 


Overseas, the modest little monthly journal edited by Evelyn 
Wrench for the Overseas Club and Patriotic League of Britons 
Overseas, has in its May number a stirring message from the Prime 
Minister to the hundred and fifty thousand members, and some 
excellent phetographs from various parts of the globe, The 
supplement, a large coloured map illustrating Pan-German ambitions 
for world-supremacy, is more than an amusing curiosity ; it explains, 
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for instance, why one South Ameriean State aftar another is ceasing 
to be neutral in a war that affects America eas much as Europe. 





On behalf of the International Information Committee, ‘whose 
Chairman is the Duke of Newcastle, Messrs. Allen and Unwin 
have begun to publish a valuable series of shilling handbooks on 
ps British Empire. In the first volume, Dr, Watson Grice gives 

very clear exposition of The Resources of the Empire, drawing 
feel on the Reports of the Dominions Royal Commission, and 
adding some most instructive statistics of trade and production. 
In the second volume Mr. Archibald Hurd describes in broad outline 
The Defences of the Empire, with special reference to the principles 
of naval and military organization, which had been gradually 
formulated before the outbreak of war. Both these books are 
excellent of their kind, and the series, fur which the editor, Mr. 
René Francis, has planned nearly twoscore volumes already, 
ghould do much to diffuse a more exact knowledge of the Empire 
among its citizens all over the world. 





The Plays of Emile Verhaecren, (Constable and Co. 6s, net.) 
—Four plays by the celebrated Belgian poet: The Dawn, The 
Cloister, Philip IT., and Helen of Sparta, As drama, The Cloister 
is easily the most distinguished and impressive, but all four plays 
are written with power and display a high poetic imagination 





A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. By Frances Gillespy Wickes, 
(Macmillan and Co, 2s. net.)—A collection of attractive plays for 
children by an American writer. They are intended primarily for 
classroom use, but are quite suitable for more elaborate production. 
By far the best play in the book is The Captured Year, which should 
delight actors and audience alike. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





eal 
Radley (J. H.), Education after the War, cr 8v ee “ieee, Parte 1 _ 3/6 
Ba (R. D.), The Ei tary Principles of Wireless Telegraphy, Parts 1. @ 
it in 2 WOle, . OVO, dence ose peceep sue terueenne (Wireless Press) net 3/6 


Bloch (R. M.), The Swine-Gods, and other Visions, 18mo. .(J. Richmond) net 3/6 
Bragg (E. M.), The Design of Marine Engines aud Auxiliaries (Constable) net 12/6 
Brown (Capt. C. H.), Meteorology for Masters and Mates, 8vo. (5. Brown) net 2/6 

Call of the Roll (The): a Poem, 18m0.......+...ccseeeees (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Pawson (P. M.), Elemezits of Anatonry and Physiology for Nurses (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Dublin Explorations and Reflections, by an Englishman, cr 8vo (Mauneel) net 5/0 


¥ssen.(L. Van der), The Invasion and the War in Belgium. . (Fisher Unwin) net 15/0 
Freund (E.), Standards of American Legislation, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Guyer (M. F.), Animal Micrology, 8v0.........+.. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Harding (Mrs. C.), The Book of the Peony, 8v0...........+. (Lippincott) net 25, ‘0 
Hodgson (R.), Poems, er 8VO... 2.0.6.0 cs ee eeeeeee + «++++-(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Kunz (G. F.), Rings for the Pinger, 8vo........ ewe degetinnees ppincott) net 28/6 
Le Queux (W.), The Rainbow Mystery, cr 8vo.. bose ‘(Fodder & Stoughton) ast 5/0 


Lindsay (J.), A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism . .(W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Luguiens (F, B.), Elementary Spanish-American Reader, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Mumford (F. B.), The Breeding of Animals, cr 8vo..........(Macmillan) net 7/1 


Murray (G.), Letters of Arthur George Heath, cr 8vo Eres. (Blackwell) net 3/6 
Niemeyer (N.), Stories for the History Hour: Augustus to Rolf..(Harrap) net 3/0 
300 Russian Verbs in common use, and 1,000 a Forms. .(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Oxenham (J.), The Vision Splendid, 18m0 ....... oe OR des (Harrap) net 3/6 
Provost (M.), My Austrian Love, 8V0.........++. »+e+s-(ltis Pub. Co.) net 6/0 
Raphail (M. F.), As Chance Would Have It, er 8vO ...........- (Duckworth) 6/0 
Reid-Heyman (8.), A Vision of Immortality, cr 8v0..........(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Kyves (E.), Running Fires: Plays and Poems, 18mo.. — Mathews) net 2/6 
Simpson (H.), The Golden Rose, and other Poems, 8vo. «+-+--(Sach) net 3/0 
Smith (B.), Days of Discovery, er8vo....... psevtece .-(Constable) net 4/6 
Meee (G. 3.) Grand Chale. Gr Bw. 6.4655 vas $o0ccanctsrassvaesed (Nisbet) 6/0 
Stevens (W. H. 8.), Unfair Competition, cr 8vo. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/6 
“Swift” Per Cent. or Per 100 Reckoner (The), 18 ~ hula Gee (Gall & Inglis) 3/0 
‘Tagore (Sir R.), Personality: Lectures Delivered in America. .(Macmillan) net 5/0 
‘Tashiro (S.), A Chemical Sign of Life, cr 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Todd (J. A.), The Mechanism of Hxchange, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Tursal (J.), Pages of Britain’s Story, 4.D. 697-1898. aes Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Wallace (W. K.), Greater Italy, Bvo......... seseceecess+ (Constable) net 10/6 
Wells (H. G.), God the Invisible King, 8vo . scousescin .(Cassell) net 6/0 
Weyl (W. E.), "american World Policies, cr 8VO............cc0- ‘(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Wilkins (H. J.), Westbury College from 1104-1544 a.D., roy 8vo (Arrowsmith) 10/6 
Winbolt (8.), Short Essays for Schools, 4th-5th Forms (Oxford Univ. Press) net 24 
Wood (E.), ‘Phrilling Deeds of British Airmen, cr 8V0........ (Harrap) net 3/6 
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IRISH 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1 e 
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APPOINTMENTS, he, VACANT AND WANTED. 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG EMPLOYEES ( (GIRLS’ SCHOOL), STIRCHLEY 
N 

WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History (Social 

and Kndestrfal pest preferred) to girls from 14-18. Nature or Geography subsidiary 

subjects (or equivalent) and secondary school ex mce desirable. 

Maximum salary £1: eTo0 per annum (War Allowance £15). Latest date for sending in 

applications is 16th June, 1917. ll ticulars and form of application will be 

sent on receipt of addressed env elope. ommunications should be endorsed “ ‘Aests- 
tant Mistress—Stirchley Institute.” 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Saxeiney of Education, 
Education Office, Margaret Street. 


ADINBU RGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 
HO a FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
The Board of M the Edinb tion for the Provision of 
Hostels for Women Students are about to peer a LADY as WARDEN of the 
Moray House Hostel, St. John Street, which is to be re-opened for the eer 1917-18. 
The salary will be £100 per annum, ‘with board and residence in the Hos 

Candidates should have had previous experience with Univeraity or "Training 
College students, and in the management of a Hostel or similar institution 

The successful candidate will be required to take up work on miber Ist. Further 

rticulars may obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Buchanan Hostel, 
East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, to whom applications accompanted by three teati- 
monials (one copy only of cach), and the names of two references, should be sent mot 
later than June 30th, 

E. T, 








McK NIGHT, 
Principal Wavilen. 





as MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 
‘Wanted for September— 
wt MISTRESS to organize and teach Modern Languages. Honours degree, 
arience, residence abroad, phonetics essential. Training desired. 
2) MISTRESS to teach English and History. Honours degree esseiitial. Com- 
mencing salary in each case, £120-£180, aceording to qualifications and experience. 
(3) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Higher Froebel Certificate. xperience 
essential. Salary according to qualifications and experience, 
For further particulars, eat HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Cee BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL, 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRES, 
(a) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

(2) SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 


to £140, according to petaten. 
TAYLOR, Scere eretary, 





Wanted in September : 


Initial salary in ‘each ease 
Apply to the HE AD-MISTRESS, 


UEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL (Church of England), Cavesshans, 

Oxon.—HEA D-MISTRESS required by the Governors, January, 1918, subject 

to provisions of Scheme. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 

have equivalent qualifications. Stipend £500, ge = en Fund £26; wnfur- 

nished small heuse, rent and rate free, coal, gas, serviee, and board.—Porms ou 
application to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, $.W. 1. 


ING EDWARD’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BIR- 

MINGHAM.—-SCIENCE MISTRESS wanted in September, University 
Degree or equivalent essential; Tripos preferred. 

Apply to the HE SADMISTRE Ss. 








ANTED, a well- ofee sited LADY TY PIs T. Proficiency in 

shorthand and typewriting essential; also neat and clear ordinary hand 

writing. Experience or training in office work an advant age. Age under 23.—Apply, 

by letter only, to The ray ETARY, British and Foreign School Seciety, 114 Temple 
Chanrbers, London, E.C. 4 


ANTED, for the beginning of July, a BU RS AR. Wounded 

officer or man unfit for military service, or woman. Post open for duration of 

war. Salary.£130, with board and residence.— Apply, with testimonials and refercnoes, 
to HEA D-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks, 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNOIL ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W 
‘An ex full-time ASSISTANT MISTRESS is temporarfl Ired immed! Battersea Polytechule. pbc: BEPARTMENT. * 
a me » ja ‘ mesti 
ately at the fa an en School for Girls, Barrett Street, Oxtord Street, W., {0 teach by, the Board Board of Ed mst of =~ © Sclence. Recognized 
day trade apprentices attending for day continuation classes. Needlework, D Dressmak inc Train for Hosektopers ey: So aed 
Candidates shou! —y nea experience of teaching girls of 14 S =. HYGIENE ND HYSTOLOeY DEPARTMENT. me 
he poasession of a Diploma for Physical Exercises be regarded onan itional Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Lastitute, and Sanit 
mendation. Salary 13s. 10d. aday. The person engaged will have no claim to | Ins r Exami nation Board. ary 
peemanent employment with the Council. Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary | 
ments We. EDUCATION OFFICER (T.1), Education Offices, Victoria Embank- an nfant Welfare Workers, Lor ang le Almoners, Voluntary, District, “4 
ressed f A form T 1-17 Workers. Prepara aad 


stamped, ‘oolscap envelope necessary). 


11 a.m. on 2nd June, 
recent date. Canvass- 


ing part will then be sent. Form must be returned 
fir filled in and accompanied by copies of three testimonials 








ing disqualifies JAMES BIRD 

ete ‘ Ree. Clerk of the London County Council. — 

ee ee POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, 8.E. 1. 





The Governors will require in Se ember for the Dav Schools for Girls 
A a to teach elementary CHEMISTRY and MATHE MATICS, 
50, rising to £180 per annum 
A Misti iss of PHYSICAL =XERCISES. Salary £130 per annum. 
For the I oes ls and Evening 
An ART MISTRESS to teach Drawing and Embroidery and Design for Em- 
bs rope Salary £130 per annum, rising by yearly increments of £5 to 
annum 
An ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS for six periods a week. Salary £80 per annum, 
rising by owe 2 yearly increments of £5 to £90 per annum. 
Full particulars to be had on sending stam a envelope to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Polytechnic, , 8.E.1 


M ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Mias M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 
The Committee require a FORM MISTRESS to begin on September 10th. 
Candidates must possess spectal qualifications and experience in teaching Singing 
amd one other subject, if possible. 
Seale £110 to £160. Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application, with copies of the duties and conditions of appointment, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. The last date for the recei ye applications 
is June 16th. SPURLEY HE 
Education Offices Director of ‘Education, 
Deansgate, Manche ster. 








en ES Sees 
Hy OWSLE s SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
Ly Trustees: THE DR eas Cc ‘oMP ANY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss ROBINSON. 
Applications are invited for the under-mentioned Vacancies for September :— 
1. A SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany and Chemistry, with Elementary 
Mathematics as a subsidiary subject. 
A HISTORY MISTRESS, with Geography as a subsidiary subject. 
A Univ ersity Degree or its equivalent required for each of the above-mentioned. 
Experience or training is desirable. 
%. An ART MISTRESS, qualified to teach Plain Needlework. 
Ap the ts are resident. 
ications for the posts should be sent to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ 
ANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, L.C. 2. 








Pore EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Headl-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 


A. ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September, Honours Degree and 
mce esseatia!. Ability to organise the dramatic work of the school and a 
knowled. of En +t Phonetics will be considered an additional qualification. Salary 
ranging trom £100 to £180 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of Application from the undersigned to ieee My returned immediatel y. 
Education Office, Darlington. . BOYDE, Secretary. 
21st May, 1917. 


(1OLSTON’ *s) _ GIRLS" 
Wanted for Septembe 


SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 





(a) a to teach DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. Secondary School experience 
essentia 
(®) SCLENCE MISTRESS. Subjects: Botany, Chemistry and Physics. Tripos 
weferred. Experience necessary. 


(ce) "LASSIC AL MISTRESS to take some English. Honours Degree or equivalent. 
q@) FORM MISTRESS for Middle School form. Honours, Higher Local and 
Teachers’ Diploma. English, Handwriting, Games, and either good Drawing 
or Needlework very desirable. 
Initial salary In cach case £130-£150, according to qualifications and experience.— 
Apply at at ouce to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Y LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
tT —Wanted in September, a SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics, 
Ynysiology, and Hygiene in connection with Domestic Subjects. 
Por form of application and further particulars write to the PRINCIPAL, Training 
School for Domestic Subjects, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING 


Wanted tn September, ha yy N LECTURI RERS for-— 
(1) DRAWING and yn 
(2) DRILL, GAMES, and HYGIEN 
@, Also (for the duration of the war) a W OMAN LEOT OREM ‘in ENGLOISU,. Training 
oy experience desirable in al! cases.—Detailed particulars and application forms (to 
returned not Jater a Juuc 4th) may be obtained from the Traluing College, 
Cottingham Road, Hull 


V ANTING Ww ORK, AUTHOR, ex-Parliamentary candidate, 

ker, organiser, wide knowledge various trades, typist, has been confidential 
ereretary to two M.P.’s. Thorough knowledge labour \ heen Highest 
re{erences.-—Apply THRELPALL, 19 Adelaide Road, NW 








COLLEGE. 








| EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTEN HAM.-—The CHAPLAINCY 

of the School ts vacant. The duties attached to the post include those of a 
Mastership on the staif, and an important share in the a of the boarders. 
The echool nwmbers 200 boarders, and the education is based on the Evangelical 
principles of the Church of England. Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


[RAINED SECRET TARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are 
There are a few immediate 


uired for War work and for other openings, 

vacancies in oyr training department for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 

sta. Terms moderate.—Apply SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
‘avendish Square, W. 1. 


XCLUSIVE 





SEC ‘RETARIAL Training for Daughters of 

4 Gentlemen. Rapid individcal coaching courses, No set terms. Start 
et any time. Good positions found. e Ra + s trial given without obligation. 
ar. JAMES’ 8 SECRETARI AL col. LEGF, 51, Tothill Street, Westentnster. 


“LECTURES, &c. e 

I ECTURES at BROMPTON ROOMS, 155 Brompton Road, 
4 
L 





8 .W.—Tuesday, June Sth, vt 6 p. m., Mrs. WATE RHOU SF on “ fealing by 
"and ou Friday, Jum sth, at 2.20, LOFTUS HARE on “ The Bibtical 
of tie Soui.” “Admission free. 


wuten,” 
Doctriacg 











Course 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ¢ COLLEGE. 
Three years’ Course of seas he ‘eachers of Swedish, Educational and Remodiyl 
teCdlon mnastics and Massage, Dancing, Gutnaies and Games. plomas are Stantol, 
is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students acos ted 
orpant particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Host «ls, and Curricula apply to the SECRETARY, 


() VEEN’ Ss OLi LONDON. 
Founded 1848. 


COLLEGE . 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal; THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE i8th, 19th, 20th for THREE OPEY 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guineas per annum. Latest date of applica 








tion: Monday, June 11th. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, 43-45 Harley 
Street, W. 1. : 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE For 


WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as g 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.4. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cam ridge ; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s rofessional training for secondary teachers. - The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in tonching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 

ITY 


NHE  UNIVERS OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ‘are awarded in the following Faculties 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGL 
NEERING (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be —— free from 

V. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 
ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITU- 
TION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2. 


JAMES G. R. FORLONG BEQUEST. 

1. FOUR LECTURES by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, F.B.A., B.Sc., on “ RELIGION 
IN INDIA AND CHINA,” some points of comparison, on Tuesdays at 4.30 p.m., 
June - Rex 19th, and 26th. 

2. FOUR LECTURES by Monsieur L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN on “THE 
w AY To BU DDAHOOD,” on Thursdays at 5.30 p.m., June 7th, aes 2ist, and 23t.. 

_¥or Syllabuses apply to the DIRECTOR. Admiasi m_ Free 


SCHOOL OF ORIBNTAL STUDI ES, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. S. 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on APRIL 30th. 
Instruction is given in the principal languages of the East and of Africa, and oa 
Oriental and African Religions and Customs. 
For particulars apply to E. 


TN\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, So HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. “The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF STOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The € ~~ + was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
Oct ober.—Further ther particulars on application to the SECRET ‘ARY. 





SCHOOL OF 


DENISON ROSS, Director. 


€ hela 





QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Yresident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 


experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Key. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SEC RET ARY. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ee 

4 ee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Te: achers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 

The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Jancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, | COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Et. 
Hon, Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec 
Mr. Arthur G. ry M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loa" 
Yund, apply to t Principal, Miss E. L. AW RENCE, 
G ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially : p practical TRALN- 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life, Long or short 
courses, 
Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 


Manor Road, Bournemouth, __ . 
w!TORRINGTON.—Mr. W. A. FULLER, 











Individual consideration. 











MA, ? repares boys 


(aged 14} to 18) for NAVY aa Entry), WOOLWECH, SANDHURST, 
and all UNIVERSITY examinations. Experienced University Staff. Lighteeu 


Successes in the last twelve months.—-Address: Storrington, Sussck. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, Limited, 
E 84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the-Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. , 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

msy specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or La es. New Domestic Science 

pranch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, Prep. 
for Exams. _ Principals, the Misses DODD. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus ee ome y to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Histori ripos) = of the Maria Grey Training College. 


el.: 470 Harrow. 
oh FELIX BC HOO L, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Summer Term :—May Ist to July 31st. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 

).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises s cially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
ao, Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term began May 3rd, 1917. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
ountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The alm {1s to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is sect apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
NDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. — prepared 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘ennis, Hockey, &e. 
VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
Lady holding French teacher’s Diploma on the resident staff. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 









































Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


MHE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 
Head-Mistress : Miss TRENERRY, M.A., Lond., Classical Tripos, Camb. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held on July 4th and 5th. 
Also DOMESTIC SCIENCE STUDENTSHIP offered. 
For further particulars, appiy HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honeurs School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 

elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 fect above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


H I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
k, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
escription of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 



































ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £60, &c., in July. 


Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR, 





HERTS. 


ELSTREE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £80, and four or five 
ome apes of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 

nder certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together, 
—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, _ near 








I ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognizéd by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildi in beautiful situation, $40 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


. 8's Oe o 2 a 2 th. 
Head-Master, A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from £61 103s, Scholarship Examination, 

June 2ist and 22nd. For particulars, apply Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. Y 











T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

_ Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fin» 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathous», &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1.C. Fees, £55, Entrancs 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


y JESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 20th, 2ist, 
and 22nd.—For information apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 
London, 8.W. 1. oa 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from ao 
date. Excellent introductions given—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


yo LATENT TALENT. 


Probably journalism—vwriting articles for the Press, short storles, novels, 
&c.—is your undiscovered talent. If this is s0, we will develop it to its 
fullest extent, and show you how your MSS. should be written to readily 
meet with the approval of editors. It is a remunerative pftofession, and 
offers immense scope for advancement. Do not delay, but write to-day for 
Prospectus (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, 

















CHANCE FOR YOUNG AUTHORS.—The Editor of a Monthly 
Magazine, serious in tone, ls in need of Serial Stories.—For particulars apply to 
Box 805, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.O. 2. 








bey ge M. FRISBY, 20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 4. 
Tel.: Bank 82. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), 1s. per 1,000 words. 

— copying, Journalistic work, Dictation, &c. Clerical work of all kinds under- 

taken. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

\CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educationa. 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Office-—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 





T UTORS. 


({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tTheo Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES ia Privat: 
Families, 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and ‘TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Contral. 





GIRLS. 











MISCELLANEOUS. | 


| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irish Pornt. Lowerick. Irisa 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 


GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, | 


Cc. H. 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School Is orgfnised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 


age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has | 


separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





WAV ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. | 


OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 


SULTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. Founded | 


1576.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, one “WAR” 

SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £40 a year (open to sons of Officers of either Service 
killed or disabled in the War), one of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTH WORKERS’ 
COMPANY'S EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—Yor further 
particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W.1. 
FASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

1 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army And Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet ey New buildings, racquets anJ 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

J on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1917, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—viz., Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £60 
to £30 per annum. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered. Entries close 
June 10th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained from the Head- 
Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham, 





sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
| Co. Cork,. Old laces mended and cleaned. ae bis : 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
| + RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated —Mr. A. V. STOREY, Goneral Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: ‘ Triform, Westraud, London.” Telephone: 1854 Gerrard. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer}, 
Messrs. BROWNING. instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by pos‘, value 
per return. or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

















RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
| highest prices. Up to 7s. per toot pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we retura 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN anv CO., 
694 Market Street, Manc'ester. Estd. 1859. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? If 

" will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. cach 

on gold, 6s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 

teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 

| value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold andsilver Jewellery Bought (brokea or other- 
wise), Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Fatablished 1873. 











{OCKROACHES exterminated with ‘‘ BLATTIS.” A scientific 
remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post 


| 
| 


free.—BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, 
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oy PRIZE. — Send peste ef ae dee iculars and 
“HOW TO EY WI (leara to Earn) 
by rtting Ay CRAVEN pene Ta tone Street, Strand A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


APPEALS. 
r| Pas NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY M&MORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PaTRon: U.M. Tae Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUPFERING FROM SEVERE tg AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WA 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIFTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Tar Ran, or Huasewsy. Secretary : Gournne HK,  Maungos. 


‘FOR SALE and TO LET. 
ORTH WALES—TO BE LST, FURNISHED 


(pref eauly for ie one yee 
A CHARMING OLD ANOR HOUSE, 
erected about 1660, well furnished ein antique forniture. It ‘occuptes a really 
delightful position, ing any B unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles. Ten be bathroo: 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced 
stone-built summer- eeeuee, nicely furnished. Excellent wane apply sanitation 
believed perfect. and at. ge. rough mountain 
golf within easy dance. , FF 


Treasurer : 


shooting. Plenty ot ryt at once. 
Butler and wife ( good cook) would yemeie if desired. 

Photos and pies ot qautriet of the Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
CO., 24 Ryder Street, James’s, London, S.W.1, who have inspected and 
thoroughly reco recomm2nd. ine Property. — 


EEHOLD PROPERTY FOR SALE OR ‘TO LET FUR- 
NISHED.—In an old-world parish 9 miles from Bishop's Stortford. Pictur- 

— Cottage with about 2 Acres Garden and choice Orchard, 2 Lae ey Stadio, 
> Bedrooms, Bath (h. and c.), also old beamed 5-roomed Cottage with Bath (h. and c.) 
and lovely Garden. Property surrounded by 40 fine Elms.—Apply GODDARD & 
SMIT H,196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


: K : BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men, 
NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 


LASTLY, but little advertised, in deference to the 


Authorities, who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war. 
STILL ‘KK’ Boots and Shoes hold the ficld. 














The Trusty Triumph— 
The Motor Bicycle that 
has proved itself 
supreme under all 
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The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘ a 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 









Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, B.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
Londen Offees: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 






























THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRFEB 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required, Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home 





















Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, Church Army,” payable to Prebendary - arlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 















OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,800 children now being 
eared for and trained by the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Homes already given to over 1,350 soldiers’ children. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. iL 























Cheques, elc., crossed and payable fo “ Waits and Strays.” 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION 














Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 









“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 







—=s 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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THE SILENT MISSIONARY 


The Gospel can now be read in languages spoken by 
a thousand million people. 


This is mainly the outcome of the translation work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Its list of versions includes more than five hundred 
different languages. 


The Bible Society is publishing and distributing the 
Scriptures in all parts of the world. 


@ Its volumes are to be found on every battlefield, and 
every ocean, and are being read where there is no 
opportunity for church parade. 


@ They reach the most lonely settlers on the prairies 
of Canada; on the veld of South Africa; in the 
bush of Australia, and across the steppes of Siberia, 
for whom there is little or no organized worship. 

In the mission field they go home with casual hearers 
from the street chapel, and patients discharged from 
the hospital. They circulate among the crowds of 
great cities, and journey into regions beyond the 
preacher's voice. They penetrate Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, the Amazon forests, and other fields untrodden 
as yet by the foot of the living missionary. 


The Society needs your help in sending forth 
THE SILENT MISSIONARY. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Sccretaries of 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
























On Vimy Ridge 


Duting the fight for Hill 145 
—the crest of Vimy Ridge— 
the Canadian Y.M.C.A. was 
there. The General command- 
ing wrote afterwards :— 






**I want to let you kaow 
hew much I was impressed 
with the work done by the 
Y.M.C.A. during the recent 
operations. It was simply 
maegesificent. Almost before 
the place was consolidated 
your representative had a dis- 
tributing centre at the tep of 
Hill 145, the crest of Vimy 
Ridge, and was serving biscuits 
and chocoletes to the men. 
All ranks are enthusiastic.” 











Every advance of the British 
line means that the Y.M.C.A. 
MUST go forward, if we are 
to bring comfort and refresh- 
ment to our fighting men at 
the time and in the place where 
their need is greatest. 


It costs £600 a day to main- 
tain the world-wide work of 
the Y.M.C.A.; and new oppor- 
tunities-are constantly arising. 
Help us to do all we can for 
the men who have done so 
much for you. 


Please send your | 
cheque to-day 


Donations should be addressed 
to Major ®. L. Barelay, 
Y.M.C.A. National Head- 


quarters, 12, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 





®Thé Sister of Literature Tobacca, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times! 


[¥ “The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
= Makes haifa sentence at @ fime & 4 


h; $ 

The drop the d s 
Reectel stbuifesd atecrd 
word COWPER. § 





































NAVY MIXTURE Tz, Famine in the 
“Pipe Perfect” + HOLY LAND fh 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— The demand for adequate funds 
White Label. Miid and Mediaa. to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 


D D CLOTHING to relieve the 

le . terrible distress of the people 
of the Holy Land is one 
of the UTMOST 

Per oz, Per oz. URGENCY. Roure & 


°o A alana » os 
This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free (Reproduced by permission of “* The Times.”) 


Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution £3 oo, ooo WAN TED 


to wounded Soldiere and Ssilors in Hospitsl. 
(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 


Terms and particulars on epplication to 
A strong administrative committee is at. work, CONSIGNMENTS OF FOOD, 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. MEDICINE, and CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING PALESTINE, and goods 


stored in Egypt will continue to be poured into the country as further access is 





| 





P6214 obtained. Relief will be given to all—Christian, Jew, and Arab alike—according 
to their need. 
Branch of the Imperial Tobaege Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. Please send your DONATION to-day to_the Secretary, Syria and Palestine Relief 





Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
THE WAR AND THE NATION 


A Study in Constructive Politics. By W. C, 
DAMPIER WHETHAM, F.R.S. This timely 
volume contains a critical account of some recent 
enquiries into national organization and a con- 
sideration of the subject from a single point of 
view. 6s. net- 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH, the tite & Work of. 


As portrayed by his letters and illustrated with 
photographs. Edited by his Wife, with a Preface 
by the Bishop of Oxford and a Chapter by the Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN WHO SAW 


And other Poems arising out of the War. By 
WILLIAM WATSON. Thisnew volume includes 
about fifty poems in a great variety of keys. 
kind of lyrical commentary on the war, it is likely 
to take a very individual place. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER : a Memoir 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. “What 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch gives us in these vivid 
and revealing pages is the man himself.’’—The 
Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


By Sir HENRY HOWORTH. K.C.I1.E. These 
volumes deal with the period between the 
arrival of Theodore and the death of Bede, and 
complete the series on the Birth of the English 
Church. 3 Volumes Illustrated. 12s. net each. 


_JOHN MURRAY. — 


ae me 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politic: of the British Empire. 


Contents for June. 


A WAR OF LIBERATION. 

THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN. 

AMERICA’S ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR. 

TURKEY : A PAST AND A FUTURE. 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Legislative Programme—The 
Labour Situation—Ireland and the Settlement—The 
Irish Proposa's. 

Also Articles from “ 








London : 


= _-—____ 


Canada,” “ Australia,” “‘ South Africa,” and 
** New Zealand.” 

Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 

w ‘ithin the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & co, _tTo., LONDON. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


THE 


(POUR LA VICTOIRE INTEGRALE.) 





READ 


IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 





Asa | 





—» 


READ ELINOR GLYN’S NEW LONG NOVEL 


The Career of 
Katherine Bush 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


‘The portrayal of such a character with tact and consistency 
is a task which makes a worthy call upon the powers of a noy elist, 
and Mrs. Glyn may be congratulated on having faced its difficulties 
with no small measure of success.”"— The Times. 


By ELINOR GLYN 


2nd Impression. 


Europe Unbound 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPpS$ 
6s. net. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


Mr. Wildridge of the Bank 


By LYNN DOYLE 
6s. 


‘A delightful Irish novel. Lynn Doyle has the command of 
humour of a high order.” —7'ruth. 


Crown 8vo. 


‘As Chance Would Have It 


| 





NEW EUROPE 


| M. 





THE FALL OF COUNT TISZA = 





At all Bookstalls or direct from 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 





| 
2. | 





A NOVEL. By MARY F. RAPHAEL 


The Soul of Jane Courtney 


By ELIZABETH RILEY 
(Shortly.) 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
READY JUNE 5th. 


The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan 


By A. T. SHEPPARD 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo. 63, 


This volume forms the second part to ‘‘ The Rise of Ledgar 
Dunstan,” which received many remarkable notices from the Press, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 





The Contemporary Review. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS CRITICS. 
By the Right Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P. 
AMERICA AND THE WAR, 


By Lord Charnwood, 
THE DESTINY OF THE TURKISH STRAITS, By Noel Buxton, M.P, 
THE PROSPECT IN POLAND: By O. de L. 
SLEEMAN’S RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Sir Caney Iibert, G.C.B. 
THE JEWISH CLAIM TO PALEST By Joseph Cowen, 
THE WORLD WAR AND THE SMALL STATES, By W. Johan Castberg. 
PARLIAMENT AND EXPENDITURE M. J. Williams. 
ECONOMICS OF ory ie ENERGY. By Eustace Miles. 
STATE HOUSING (RURAL). By Ernest Betham. 
Dr. Walter Kidd, F.R.S.E. 


UNDESIGNED EXPERIMENTS. By 
THE GERMAN WAR AND THE GERMAN POETS. By A. W. G. Randall, 
ORTHODOXY AND HERESY IN THE NEW DAY 


By the Rev. Willard L. Sperry. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, By J. E. G. de Montmore ney. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


, VONTENTS, JUNE, 1917. 
NEXT MORNING. By E. A. =. 
THE ALLIES’ TASK. By Dr. J. Dim 
THE ADMIRALTY, THE FLEET AND THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 

By ARCHIBALD HURD. 

MINISTERS AND EX-MINISTERS. By Avpiton Tanrum 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION. By E. H. Witcox. 
mALy b WINTER CAMPAIGN. By Ju.ivus M. Price 
THE FATHER OF GERMAN STATECRAFYT. By Pottricus. 
HENR Y JAMES. By Taropora Bosanqu 
THE SCULPTURE OF JACOB EPSTEIN, By JOHN COURNOS. 
THE WAR AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, By THE Hon. Mrs. 
BOURGET’S NEW poor. By W. 8. LILLY, 
RUNNING THE Ty E —- Srra. 
THE WORLD'S WA By J. JENNINGS, 
AGRARIAN REFORM IN’ TS RELAND. By Joun MoGRATH. 
WAR AND POLITICS IN AMERICA. By James Davenport WHELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, WITH MAPS, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


BAILEY. 


OOKS.— Rappoport’ 8 Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d.; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., 38.; Debrett’s Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 
1915, as new, &s. 6d.; Martin's Dew Fonds, 3s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1915, new, 10s. : 
1914,new,8s.; 1910,new, 68.; Maspero’s Ancient Egypt's Sites and Modern Scenes, 4s. 6d.; 
Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman's Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d.; 
How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; Eucken’s Main Currents of 


Modern Thought, 5s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 3s. 6d.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected 
Works, 8 vols., £2 158.; Cambridge Modern History, is vols., half-morocco, £9 9s 


Paul Veriaine, his Life, his Work, by Le Curtin’s Noted 


Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.—BAKER’S BO 


a, 6s., pub. 21s. 5 
JKSHOP, Biriinghass, 


_— —— = 


EAT 
LESS BREAD 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by Rudyard Kipling 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4a, 6d. net. Loathor, 
5s. net. 
VOL. VIIL. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British Army. 





By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Vol. V. 
[1811-1812.] With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

The Army and Navy Gazette :—‘‘ The whole volume 1s admirable ; it is 


equally the work of a great student and of an impartial historian. . . 
The author has been very fortunate in his apher, Mr. Cribb, who 
has contributed to this volume twenty-three of the very best, clearest 
and most carefully drawn maps that have ever adorned any military, 
or indeed other, history.” 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


P ersonality. Lectures delivered in America. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With [llus- 
trations, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle :— It consists of the lectures he recently 
delivered in America, and their message is eloquent of the East to the 
West. Tagore speaks for all that is noblest in the modern thought of 
the East, and the West will, in these pages, hear him gladly once more.” 


Poems, By RALPH HODGSON. 43s. 6d. net. 








The Daily News :~‘' None of the younger poets has won a greater 
copula than Mr. Ralph H on with so small an output of work, 
e<7 elights which fully justifies on. e haa 

A little bookof delights which fully justifies his reputa He | 


humour, fancy, a heart of goodness, and a sense of the serious world.” 


~ Higher Education and the 
War. By JOHN BURNET, LLD., Professor of 


Greek in St. Andrews University. 4s. 6d, net. 


The Times +—“ This is one of the best books on education we have 
that it is difficult to review. ‘There is nothing to 
. » It is full both of ideas and procise knowledge.”’ 


find fault with 

EVERSLEY SERIES 
Studies in Greek Scenery, 
Legend, and History. selected from 


his Commentary on Pausanias’s “ Description of 
Greece’? by Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, Author of 
**The Golden Bough.” Globe 8vo. 5s, net. 
(First published under the title “‘ Pausanias, and other 
Greek Sketches.” ) 


The Rise of the Christian 


Religion. A Study in Origins. By CHARLES 
FREDERICK NOLLOTH, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo, 
12s. net. 














MACMILLAN & CoO., LTD., LONDON. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WALY, AUSTRIA AND EUROPE. By Enrico Corradini. 
NEw Licut oN GERMANY’s TREACHERY: A REMARKABLE i mi 5 TepecenEne. 
y H, m. 


Tae New DEPARTURE IN BALKAN DIPLOMACY. 
MONARCHY AND ‘ DEMOCRACY.’ 
THINKING AND ACTING AT THE ADMIRALTY. By John Leyland. 
THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT (concluded). By Edward George Harman, C.B. 
(formerly a Principal Clerk in the Treasury). 
CauRCcH AND STATE: A REPLY TO S0ME CRITICISMS ON THE REPORT. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 
THE GERMAN MENACE TO ANTIQUITIES. By Arthur ©. P. Weigali 
(late Inspector-General of Antiquities, Egyptian Gevernment), 
THE NATION'S CHILDREN AND OUR DUTY TOWARDS THEM. 
By Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
On Fiera AVENUE IN 1017. By Gertrude Kingston. 
THE FuTURE OF EDUCATION: 
(1) A Brmp’s-Eve View or EpvucarionaL REroRM. 
By Cloudesley Brereton. 
(2) EDeCATION IN OUR PuBsAC ScmOoES: A CRITICAL DEFENCE OF THE 
ES’ System. By Oyril E. Robinson (Assistant Master at Winchester). 
(3) EpvoaTIONAL IDEALS—THE oe OF PEACE. v Bir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
Tae REAL SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM ; REPLY = be GORDON CROSSE. 
y 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By Arthur R. Ro 3. 
War FINANCE: THE Firth WAR BUDGET. MP. 
SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY—1914. II. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Waltet Forbes. 
GOMMECOURT. By Lieutenant Geoffrey Dearmer. 
London: SPoTTISwooDE, BattantyNe & Co., Lip., 1 New Street Square. 





NOW READY. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE WAR. 
A RECORD AND [TS MEANING. 


With a preface by the Rt. Hon. HW. A. L. Fisher, M.P., and contributions from 

the Vice-Chancellors, Masters and Principals of 16 British Universities. 
Price ONE SHILLING net, 

FIELD & QUEEN (Horace Cox, Ltd.), Breams Bldgs., London, E.C, 

OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 

Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Editions 

er Complete Sets of Stevenson, Mered Swinburnc, . 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
NEW IMPRESSION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


THE LORD OF ALL GOOD LIFE 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the 
WwW ess of His Church. 


By DONALD HANKEY 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A strong and refreshing book, which evérybody ought to fead at 
once.”’—THe CHALLENGE, 


Jan Smuts 
Boing a Character Sketch of Gon. the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS, 

- K.C. By N, LEVI. With 12 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘A fine personality sketch.""—Morntna Post. 

“In this ‘ character sketch’ the author gives us not only a very 
clear picture of the man, but also an excellent outline of the events which 
have made him the outstanding figure he ts.” 

—BirwincHam Dairy Posy. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


Alfred Lyttelton 
An Account of his Life. By EDITH LYTTELTON. 
18 Illustrations. 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A book which will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton’s friends and be an 
iration to many who never knew him.” —Tue Trucs. 
“A most fascinating book.”’—Ponca. 
“A charming biography. . . . In this book, so well-proportioned, 
80 intimate, and withal so unerring in taste and tact, and written with 
such distinction of style, Mrs. Lyttelton has raised an enduring monu- 
ment to her husband’s memory.’-—Datty CHRONICLE. 


> 
Arthur Stanton—A Memoir 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Russell has given us many books, wise and witty. None 
will have had more grateful readers than this. It has been done with 
admirable skill, and in precisely the right spirit.’—Cuuncu Times. 


CHEAPER EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


English Farming, Past and Present 
y R 











With 


é 








ROWLAND E, OTHERO, M.P., President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 7s. 6d. net. 
Stonewall Jackson and the American 
. . 
Civil War 
By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. With an Intro- 
duction by Field-Marshal Viscount Wo.tseLey, K.P., G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., &c., and 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


8vo. 








The Science of War 
A Collection of Essays and Lectures, 1892-1903. By Colonel 
G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. Edited by Colonel Neri 
Matcoum, D.8.0., Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. With 
a Memoir of the Author by Ficeld-Marshal Earl Roserrs, V.C., 
a@ Photogravure Portrait of Colonel Henderson and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


In the Night 
A Detective Story,- By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES, 
Author of “‘ Out of the Blue,” &c. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘A detective story of a new type. During the short hour or two 
that the reading of it takes, the size of a shoe becomes of more importance 
than the Hindenburg line. We come back, blinking, to a world which 











Lines in Verse and Fable 








By Lord BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. not, Ba i 
The Upbringing of Daughters 
By CATHERIN DURNING WHETHAM,. Crowa 6yo. 


5s, net. 


The Dedicated Life 


Three Addresses to Schoolboys and Others on behalf of the 
National Mission of Repentance and Hope. By the Rev. the 
Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D., D.C.L. Is. net. 


Peace and War 
Notes of Sermons and Addresses. By the Rev. PAUL B. 
BULL, M.A., Priest of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield. 2s, 6d. net. 

Ordered Liberty 

or an Englishman’s Belief in his Church. Being the Hulsean 

Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge for 1916-17. 
By the Rev. A. 8S. DUNCAN-JONES, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Primrose Hill; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly Fellow and Dean of Gonville 
and Caius College. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


“ BUY IT, READ IT, AND PASS IT ON.”—THE WORLD, 


OPEN BOATS 


By ALFRED NOYES. 2s. net. 


No tale in the long annals of our sea adventure is fraught with such intense drama, such pity, such terror, 
and such heroism as is the burden of these tales—true tales of murder against unarmed men, women, and children 
on the high seas, 

“No man or woman in this country can understand what our seamen endure till they read this book.”—The World. 

“Every man and woman—every child, too—should read this book.”—wSheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“Too true stories of German piracy on the high seas."’—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Noyes’s small volume cannot be too widely read.’’—Scofsman, 

“The subject is handled in masterly fashion.’ *—Graphic. 








THE SCENE OF WAR. 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 5s. net. 


“ Enthralling, vivid, thoughtful, and original.”—The Times. 
‘* No one has seen so much and few can describe so well.”"—The Globe, 





THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 
By A ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 5s. net, 


‘““ 4 vivacious story of hard work, of endurance, and of heroism.’’—The Scotsman. 
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WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR. 
By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


‘* This hook should be largely circulated in the United States to open the eyes of Americans so that they may realise what fiendish 
cruelty Teutonic * Kultur’ is capable of."—Medical Times. 
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By W. J. CHILDS. 
With Outline Map and many Illustrations. 153. net. 

“ A book of travel with a weighty moral. . . . Full of charm and knowlelge.”—Duaily Graphic. 

“ Extraordinarily interesting.” —Truth. 

“ A most entertaining book of travel, which is particularly timely because it gives us a more detailed story than has hitherto 
been — of what Germany has been doing for years past in pursuit of her ambition for world-power east of the Dardanelles 
and through Bagdad to India.”—Yorkshire Post. 

* Mr, Childs’s exceptionally attractive and brilliané book of travel.’’—Spectator. 











THE BEST FICTION 
GOG. The Story of an Officer and Gentleman: 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5s. net. 
“ This is a war story pure and simple, and one of the very best that have been written.”— Spectator. 


Two’s Two. By J. STORER CLOUSTON, . 6s, 
“ Mr, Clouston has written funny books before, but this time he has surpassed not only himself but most of his contemporaries. 
Archie is a joy.’’—Pall Mal! Gazetie. 


ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 


“A really good yarn, admirable both in treatment and matter.”—Oullook, 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER. 5s. net, 


* A cheering book in the best sense of the word.’’— Australasian. 


ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. By Major W. H. L. WATSON. Is. net. 


This book had a very large sale until it was stopped by tre autiorities, A new edition has now been permitted. 


CAPTAINS AND GO. By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. - Is. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 














“‘ The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.”’ *** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 
JUNE contains: 
Besieged in Kut—and After. By C. B. | From the Outposts. With the Frontier Cavalry. By Zeres. 
The Adventures of an Ensign, By VepErre. | An Airman’s Qutings.—IV. A Cloud Reconnaissance. By Conracr. 
The Gardens of Kashmir. By Opyssevs. | ‘* Claims.” By A Divisionat Craims Orricer. 


The Dal Lake—The Nishat Bagh—Chesma Shahi—The Natim Bagh—Hazrat 


Bal—The Shalimar. tor without Method — 


the Way for a Return to the Old Methods of Deception—A Bill for 


Preparing 
A Taritt Reformer of 1713. By Karnarixe F. Dovenrty. the Disfranchisement of the latetpest-—Gamtures Democracy—Herr Beth- 
mann-Holiweg's Position—The Penalty of Falsehood and Arrogance—The 


gnake and Mongoose Fights. By Bmani. German Education Bubble Pricked, 
pba. both at home and abroad can have “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 
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